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are THE LONDON BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE. 
rset, 
™ HE dispute in the London Building trade has This implies that working rule agreements must be established, 
te entered upon a new phase, and one fraught with since without them a standard cannot be maintained. 
ie Lava serious ibilities. For the second time the The existence of such agreements implies that they must 
Poultry, rank and file of the operative unions have rejected be observed faithfully by the parties to them, their only sanction 
or damp provisional agreements arrived at by negotiation being the honour and good faith of those who make them. 
“ip fat between representatives of employers and operatives. In the Trades unions have not hitherto been able to insert in such 
te Con. first case those representatives were drawn mainly from the agreements any condition barring the employment of non-union 
entra general associations of the respective parties; in the second men, when such a condition was resisted by employers, as 
— case they were drawn from the councils of the disputant it has been generally hitherto. 
associations. Now, trades unionism is vastly stronger in the North and 
After each vote the men’s representatives have put forward centre of England than it is in London, and it does not seem that 
a claim to have recognised a right to strike any works upon the general unions concerned are likely to consider it worth 
which non-union men are employed, and this claim has been while to fight for the establishment of that principle in London, 
W firmly refused, as of necessity it must be. Such a claim onthe where there is so large a body of non-unionists, when they have 
ae part of the men seems to show a lack of appreciation of the not found it practicable to do so in the North, where they are 
local conditions. strongest. 
' The present struggle has demonstrated the presence of a Moreover, where they are strongest trades unions have 
Met large element of non-union labour, amounting in the building become so by legitimate methods of organisation, which have 
trade alone to some -10,000 men; for the unions to claim the not disturbed their good relations with their employers, nor 
TD., right to drive these men out of employment is absurd. imperilled the existence of their working rule agreements, and 
KS, If the employers were willing to employ none but union men they may very well consider that what they have done their 
ER. they could not, with the mel of union labour available in London brethren ought to be able to do also. 
” the country at present, man their jobs. Until the trades Besides, the existence of working rule agreements implies 
— unions are prepared to guarantee an ample supply of labour, for both parties the right of quiet enjoyment of the advantages 
0 and to refuse to work for any but associated employers, it is of the agreement, so long as the parties observe its conditions, 
‘ useless their claiming the right to strike jobs where non-union and to upset that quiet enjoyment, by seeking by sympathetic 
nen are employed, and the sooner they realise that fact the and lightning strikes virtually to impose upon employers a 
hetter. condition as to non-union men which is not implied in the 
.E. The negotiations which produced the provisional agreement agreement, is to commit a grave breach of it and to imperil it. 
: which has just been rejected were entered into by the London Much more so is this the case when, as in the London working 
employers at the request of the National Federation of Building rule agreements, it is expressly provided that no question shall 
Trades Employers in response to an indication on the part of the _ be raised as to the employment or non-employment of any man, 
London operatives that they wished to negotiate further, but whether union or non-union, and, as is well known, it was the 
: a time limit was fixed, which expired on May 28, and, as no persistent breaking of this condition which brought about the 
settlement has resulted, the London employers have now present dispute. Uhr 
6 placed the matter in the hands of the National Federation, a On the other hand, provincial employers, in common with all 
meeting of the Executive Council of which is to be held other employers, have always firmly resisted any attempt to 
rING. on the 9th inst., and the Council has already shown its dictate to them whom they shall employ ; they have no objection 
és) intention to recommend a national lock-out in support of to trades unionism so long as its propagation does not interfere 
bi the London employers. This is the new phase, and it opens with them in the conduct of their businesses and does not 


up very serious possibilities. Let us try to appreciate what 
thev are, 

Hitherto the general unions, to which the London unions 
concerned in the struggle are affiliated, have remained passive. 
The principle of both employers and trades union organisations 
is that the local branches enjoy a local autonomy, which is not 
interf-red with by the national bodies so long as the local bodies 
‘rel tl: mselves competent to manage their own affairs, including 
disputes ; but if a dispute becomes national in character the 
Power to settle the dispute locally passes into the hands of 
the national bodies, who may decide either that the dispute 
niust he settled forthwith or that it must be fought out 
—_ illy, and eventually settled nationally by a vote of the 
Whol body. 

The action of the National Federation of the employers will 
perforce bring into active participation the general unions, and 
it will be for them to decide whether the claim of the London 
Operatives is one which they can fight on or whether, in their 
Opinion, the London men ought to accept the conditions which 
their representatives negotiated for them. The primary 
object of trades unionism is to secure by collective ras ing & 
standard of wages and equitable conditions of employment. 


deprive them of the quiet enjoyment of their working rule 
agreements ; they consider that strong well-organised unions 
result in strong organisations of me op de 

Working rule agreements, though beneficial to employers, 
are not vitally important to them as they are to trades unions. 
What employers do attach vital ig sg to is the sanctity 
of agreements, as it is upon this basis their businesses are 
organised and carried on. 

It is evident, therefore, that the provincial employers 
are likely to rally to the support of their London brethren, 
and to vote solidly in favour of a lock-out recommended 
on this ground by the Executive Council of the National 
Federation. 

We have indicated what we believe to be the main considera- 
tions which will weigh with the national organisations of the 
employers and operatives, and they lead to the inference that 
a peaceful solution will be found; should it unfortunately be 
otherwise, a most regrettable struggle on a national scale will 
ensue, which it is to be feared will not be confined to the 
building trade, and a national dislocation between labour and 
capital leaves us more or less at the mercy of our commercial 
rivals, and may mean that we lose what can never be regained. 
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THE GROWTH OF MODESTY IN 
MODERN ARCHITECTS. 


DESTY, we all know, was never the characteristic of 
Michelangelo, who would refuse to work for a Pope, or 
represent a cardinal in hell with equal alacrity, and 
build fortifications, design a tomb, or produce a paint- 

ing 120 ft. long with the same fiery zeal. His successor, Vignola, 
the architect of Caprarola and of the Escurial, worked on an 
even greater scale in his single trade of architecture, and his 
treatises on perspective and on the Five Orders were, and remain, 
masterpieces ; but modesty was not to be ex from a man 
who at Caprarola was encouraged to rival the mountains and 
precipices which surround his , and took with him to the 
Escurial two-and-twenty architects, the most celebrated of 
their dav, as his assistants in ‘his work. Bernini, greatest of 
Baroque architects, as of modern sculptors, the guest of kings 
and popes, the creator of much that we know in Rome 
to-day, had no temptation to undervalue himself, and would 
carve a mattress and pillow for the Sleeping Hermaphrodite, 
one of the finest antiques in the possession of the French 
Crown, or melt the bronze roof of the Pantheon and recast it, 
as the Baldacchino of St. Peter's, with the same readiness that 
he displayed in designing cupids and garlands to freshen up an 
ancient church, or carving an angel, a saint, or a female figure, 
more pleasing than spiritual, for a tomb in St. Peter's. 
Fontana, Carlo Maderna, and Palladio had similar successes ; 
so had Scamozzi, whose works were translated into French and 
English, and who illustrated his own principles by perhaps 
the greatest of his works, the Strozzi Palace at Florence. 
Seamozzi’s ungenerous depreciation of Palladio was resented 
by the great English exponent of the latter's art, Inigo Jones, 
when he visited the rhs oom in 1614, in the course of his 
second Italian journey ; indeed, except for his leaving £100 
for a monument to carved with reliefs hr the 
Corinthian portico of old St. Paul’s and the church of St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, which he therefore appears to have considered 
his greatest works, Inigo Jones seems to have been a modest 
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man. Wren certainly was so, in Spite of the proud | 
his true monument in St. Paul’s Cathedra)- 
unior, William Kent, whose handsome volumes, entitled “ry 
of Inigo Jones, contains a number o| designs ee 
himeelf. é It 18 undeniable that the Horse Guards and Devan 
House give Kent an assured position among the “ain 
who have added to the dignity of London, but his architectuny 
paintings, of which, acco ting to Horace Walpole, tie pe cage 
of Kensington Palace is his least defective , xample, have si 
an antiquarian interest, and he had, alony with a ! 
of the vanity which led him to execute 


ast as to 
not 80 Wren @ 


a good share 
altar-pieces and to 


create country houses, so small a sense of personal dignity as 
to accept any commission that was offered him—a picture. 
frame, a fon Be and even a lady's petticoat 


columns of the Five Orders.” os 

As the eighteenth cent advanced self-advertisement on 
the part of a professional architect became rarer. The Brothers 
Adam, for instance, had too high a sense of the greatness of 
the antique to let self intrude into works which professed to 
deal with general principles or particular monuments. while 
during the Neo-Classical revival architects were too many {o, 
any individual to have the opportunities of laying down the 
law to others and of making their own position as leaders «| 
taste secure that had fallen to the lot of Kent. Competition 
has its evils, and the lot of the modern architect its thorns: by: 
if modern conditions are against the creation of fantastic 
masterpieces, the Caprarola and great monuments on the scale 
of the Piazza of St. Peter's, architecture as a whole has gained 
by the change. After the craftsmen’s guilds which had create: 
greatest works of the Middle Ages had passed away, and had 
been succeeded by the rule of the omnipotent architect- 
dictators of the sixteenth and subsequent centuries architec. 
ture rather than the architect came to its own place, and the 
name of the one great exception of the nineteenth century 
Baron Haussmann, is not wholly blest by those who know the 
happier results produced by the contrasted efforts of several 
masters in laying out the different streets or constructing the 
various buildings of the modern capital. 
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NOTES. 





Tue action of the Art Standin Committee of the 


The Art R.1LB.A. in seeking to partic its functions 
Standing more clearly as already defined,’ regulated, and 
Committee. prescribed by the by-laws in conformity with the 


: Charter suggests that a general or a joint Committee 
to interpret the terms of the by-laws for all the Standing Committees 
and to define their spheres of action might tend to greater simplicity 
of organisation. Incidentally it is noticeable that a Committee 
which, in addition to the preservation of national monuments, concerns 
itself with the artistic aspects of new works and public improvements 
and makes suggestions thereon, which considers any course that 
should be adopted for the purpose of securing a higher standard 
of architectural design—-taking into consideration both the training 
of the architect and the education of the public—and generally deals 
with all matters tending to advance the art of architecture has a 
fairly wide scope of action. We miss any reference to “ the acquire- 
ment of the knowledge of the various arts” connected with 
architecture, which might naturally be Pr an gar to come within the 
sphere of influence of an Art Committee ; but with this exception the 
Committee might almost be said to concern itself with all the principal 
objects of the Institute as recited in the original Charter. Art may 
be only a branch of the profession of architecture as implied by the 
by-laws, or, on the other hand, architecture may be simply a branch 
of art; but, whichever way we look at it, the constitution and the 
personnel of the Art Standing Committee is evidently a matter of 
the first importance. It has been generally understood that the 
Council of the R.1.B.A. is so overwhelmed with routine business 
as to have little time for discussing new ideas or for initiating new 
movements. If ‘it is the recognised duty of the Art Committee to 
range over the whole fieid of architecture and to make ions, it 
seems probable that all initiative and progress in the art of archi- 
tecture is more likely to originate in the Art Committee than in the 
Council. If this is so, the services of all the best artists in the 
Institute should be secured for the Art Committee, whereas 
the names of the great majority of them are now conspicuous by 
their absence. 





Tue difficulty of og § : a quorum at special 


The See moe meetings of the R.LB.A. erg to consider 
Scale the proposed revision of the scale of charges points 
Charges. to a lack of interest on the of the members 


itable or the reverse 
A lofty indifference to 
the labourer 
of his labour, but hardly from 


which will be considered 
according to the int of view adopted. 


the amount of his hire might perhaps be expected 
who is not dependent on the weak: 


those who are. All the same it is quite possible that where the 
labour is in itself of absorbing interest, and has other rewards than 
merely pecuniary ones, the vast majority of the labourers in the vire- 
yard are not greatly concerned as to the precise terms of their hire so 
long as the amount is sufficient to provide a decent living and enable 
them to labour on joyfully with minds free from sordid anxieties. 
It may be that in the practice of architecture, or of any other calling 
in which the reward is not and cannot be in exact proportion to th 
amount of work done—in which the crust must be taken with the 
crumb and one thing made to pay for another—a scientific scak 
of charges would not make so much practical difierence to the year!) 
income of the ave practitioner as to cause him to look upon it 
as a matter of the first importance. Some feeling of this sort ma) 
perhaps be held to account for his indifference, if he is not to be 
credited with being far more interested in tending his vines. Com- 
plete confidence in the Council may, of course, be at the root of the 
difficulty, but, even so, formalities must be observed and the propora 
approved by the general body. If for no other reason than to get 
this matter out of the way and clear the ground for that work © 
raising the standard of the Jabourer’s skill, which is the surest w4) 
of raising the standard of his wages, it is to be hoped that a quorum 
will be found at the next meeting to get the question settled. 


A MARKET garden may not in itself be a nuisance, 





— a but it is evident from a recent case that it can 
Garden -be so conducted as to cause one, ¢s}«< ially when 
intensive culture is being carried on. It 12) not 
always be to keep a large heap of rotting 


manure stacked against neighbour's garden wall to anno) 
him with ite offensive and na, 2790 4, om and garden with 
flies, but where so much manure must be used in the ordivar) = 
of business there seems a difficulty in reconciling the succssU 
conduct of this industry with the amenities of a residential distinct. 
In the nature of t a market garden should be near vata a 
but since the house fly has come to be recognised not on) ** | 
nuisance he always was, but as a positive oer to the pu sic re - 
there is a certain i ity in surrounding thickly-popwin’ 


o serve as a 


districts by tracts of so conducted as t =a 
breeding Science may be able to point out a way “ 
treati manure that it ceases to attract the fly without losing 
its fertilising or possibly artificial manure may help t 
solve the petihee’ Tas panded of the horse points in this direction, 
but in the meanwhile the sanitary officer might well keep dee = 
eye on a question which may even have some slight interest 1° ° 
town-planner. . 
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ARCHITECTURE AND SCULP- 
TURE AT THE ROYAL 


SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Ix a preface to the ca of the eighty- 
-ighth annual exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy the scope of the Exhibitions is defined 
briefly. They are eonfined, in principle, to 
the works of ee but the Council is 
authorised to- ine’ examples not only by 
distinguished foreign artists now living, but also 
by deceased contemporaries who may have 
specially influenced the art of the present day. 
In accordance With this provision the present 
Exhibition has in its architectural room contri- 
butions from French architects and illustrations 
of the work of two distinguished British archi- 
tects recently deceased, Mr. John Honeyman, of 
Glasgow, and Mr, Belcher ; while the Sculpture 
«ction is made particularly interesting through 
the inclusion of a collection representative of 
Belgian work during the last ten years, including 
examples of four leading sculptors recently 
deceased. Several of these works have been 
loaned from the National Gallery at Brussels. 

The architectural works shown are sixty-one 
in number, and the method of presentation is 
as varied as the character of the work repre- 
sented. The frankly “show” perspective 
drawings which form such a feature of the 
Royal Academy are not much in evidence here; 
if we except those which we have already seen 
elsewhere, and the room no doubt loses in interest 
to the general public thereby, as photographs 
and geometrical drawings, however good, give 
a less impressive and attractive version of the 
architectural ha ings of the year than clever 
pictures, in which unfortunate details can be 
suppressed or unsympathetic surroundings 
removed. Still, good photographs, with 
explanatory plans,. are probably the best 
method of showing architectural exhibits. 

It may be said at once that there are few 
works on view which can he classed as important 
either in magnitude or architectural interest, 
and the casual visitor will come away with the 
impression that architectural activity is dormant 
in Scotland, or that Scottish architects are not 
vending worthy examples of their prowess to 
grace the walls of the Academy. 

The “ centre-pieces ” of the room are typical 
French student drawings, Nos. 536 and 537 
being the plan and section of a monumental 
royal sepulehre by M. Paul Delaon; while facing 
these at the other end we have Nos. 565, 566, 
and 567, plan and two sections of the hall of 
: legislative palace, by Gaston Castel. Both 
ire works of a masterly largeness of conception 
and draughtsmanship, and, if somewhat exotic 
in their surroundings, give a welcome note of 
romance among the prosaic realities which adjoin 
them. Other drawi whose origins are 
obviously French are Nos. 542, 562, and 574. 
These three are representations of architectural 
detail in three different periods, and the methods 
of draughtsmanship employed are also. dis- 
tinctive. No, 542 is a drawing of late Gothic 
detail in peneil,, with heavy colour washes. 
No. 562 shows the well-known tomb of Count 
Ugo in the Church of the Badia at Florence. 
This masterpiece of Renaissance detail is shown 
with careful yet spirited droughtemanehip 
in light colour washes by M. Gaston Castel, 
and it is interesting to compare the results 
obtained with those in No. 574, a drawing of 
Romanesque detail—the well-known portal 
| \rles—by Mr. Douglas Ellington. This is in 
pen-and-ink, and is a carefully-composed 
drawing, with large-seale details grouped in the 
foreground, and worthy of the most respectful 
ittention. We admire it, but would never 
‘spire to emulate it. , 

\nother Freneh exhibit is the restoration of 
' Parisian mansion (No. 546), by M. Roger 
Geron. This is a fine wash drawing of a nicely- 
proportioned courtyard facade refined an 
domestic in quality. ; 

lurning to the native work, and particularly 
that shown by the Academicians and Associates, 
ve ire disappointed. Sir Robert Lorimer is 
tepr-sented by two ink sketches of a cottage at 
Colinton—piet ue but unimportant—and 
4 vicy slight sketch of a proposed market cross 
t cisley of a traditional type. Mr. Hippolyte 
me ‘has two frames, Nos. 539 ~~ D, ve 
irst containing & poor water-colour drawing 
4 mmonplace house, and the second a wash 
drawing of a mansion of Georgian type, with a 
good many unnecessary columns and breaks 
about it. "The most worthily represented of the 
Academy members is Mr. Kinross. His illus- 


trations—photographs—of the Mansion House 
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of Manderston, Duns, show a fine classical 
residence in a worthy setting of beautiful 
gardens. The Renaissance interiors are 
reminiscent of the Adam's manner, but with 
much originali a great care in detail. 

Mr, Burnet a coloured perspective of a 
tailoring factory near Glasgow, which presents 
a successful solution of a commercial problem. 
Mr. Marshall Mackenzie has three frames of 
photos of a church at Forfar evidently not 
yet ae finished. These show a building 
which is sim in detail and very reminis- 
cent of St. Machar’s Cathedral at Aberdeen. 
No. 580 is a coloured drawing of the interior. 
This seems somewhat low in proportion, and 
the drawing is crude. Mr. Paterson has three 
photographs of offices at Scotstoun of no ial 
interest, while Mr. Miller has two large photo- 

phs—interiors—of his Institute of Civil 
tngineers in London. 

It is interesting to turn to the half-dozen 
frames containing illustrations of the work of 
the late Mr. Honeyman. These contain water- 
colour drawings and photographs of designs 
and of executed work which prove his versatile 
talent and earnest care. It cannot be said 
that his work has had much permanent influence 
on the architecture of to-day, but it shows him 
to have been a man of conviction and enthusiasm 
who faced the varied problems of his many 
years of practice with an open mind. His 
Gothic is the style of his day, uninspired and 
thin in character, but conscientiously complete. 
His water-colour drawings will bear comparison 
with those of most of our present-day perspective 
artists. 

The late Mr. Belcher’s memory is honoured 
by the exhibition of drawings of one of his 
finest’ buildings—the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants—and an interior view of bis design 
for South Kensington Museum. 
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Taking the principal other works as they 
in the catalogue, No. 532 shows three 
Pp phs of the Moray House Training 
College by Mr. A. K. Robertson, of fair merit ; 
No. 538 is a house in ire by Messrs. 
Cousin, Ormiston, and Taylor whieh has repose 
and dignity. Messrs. ie and Forbes Smith 
have two aig prPoenen 541 and 592, GE 
otographs of chancel screens, panelling, etc. 
Phoee show rich late Gothic woodwork of 
excellent detail. Port-en-Alls, Cornwall, by 
Philip Tilden, is an interesting stone building 
shown in a nice pen drawing. 

No. 549 is a drawing of Wallingford Court, 
Berkshire, by Messrs. Detmar Blow and 
Billerey, which we have seen elsewhere. Three 
frames contain illustrations of additions to 
Haggerston Castle by Mr. James B. Dunn. 
These are very complete, as they include plans, 
details, and photographs, and how a house. of 
considerable architectural pretensions. The 
extent of the additions is not quite clear, but 
the result is a dignified and harmonious group. 
No. 555, the logyia view of a London house, by 
Messrs. G. and A. Gilbert Scott, is a beautiful 
drawing, which we are pleased to renew 
acquaintance with. Mr. James A. Morris 
shows two frames (Nos. 560 and 564), the first 
containing coloured drawings, plan, and eleva- 
tion of a small church of interesting character. 
The tower of this seems rather low. The 
second contains similar drawings of a small 
private chapel, which seems unnecessarily 
complicated and broken up both in plan and 
elevation. Troqueer, Colinton, is a rather 
commonplace house. No. 569 is a detail 
drawing of Mr. Truelove’s premiated design for 
the new offices for the Port of London Authority 
and is a fine piece of draughtsmanship. 

Mr. Peddie shows interior views of Melrose 
Parish Church,.a -Renaissance building in 


Metropolitan Water Board Offices. Rd 
Design by Messrs. Hare & East. (See page 664.) 
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Metropoiitan Water Board Offices: Second Floor Plan. 
Design hy Mesers. Hare & East. 


which very effective use is made of plaster 
vaults ; while No 587, by Mr. Keppie, also shows 
some issance interiors of a church at 
Greenock. This appears to be a chancel 
addition to an existing building, and the 
photographs show some excellent wood and 
plaster detail. 

No. 588, the interior of a Gothic hall, is a 
water-colour drawing of moderate merit by 
Mr. J. 8. Morton. 

The Sculpture section of the Exhibition is 
particularly good this year with, as we have 
mentioned before, a preponderance of Belgian 
exhibits. Every one of these is worthy of the 
closest study, and many are masterpieces of 
plastic art. It is a pity the space available, 
though good in many ways, is not sufficient to 
allow of a better arrangement. Very few of the 
works can be seen properly, ‘and the crowding 
together of various detracts from the 
individual interest. e cannot here atte 
@ detailed examination of the exhibits. 
Belgian collection, to name a few only, contains 
* Le Grison "’ and the “ Ecee Homo” of the late 
Constaptin Mennier—the — a work oe _ 
most impressive dignity ; w many works by 
the late Julien Tiles end Chatke: Teste 
stappen testify to the vitality of the Belgian 
School. Many of the works are in bronze 


and the diticalty of ssapeting Sol yet light 
draperies in this ial are in one or 
two. “Attitude,” by Rich Wonters, is notable 
for the squareness of its modelling; while the 
Femmes de Pécheurs” of Pierre Braecke 
shows a remarkable use of the material—dark- 


green marble, heavily veined—to the 
driving storm against which the two are 
struggli The native works are over- 


shadowed, but there are several excellent busta 
and subject pieces, 
—— +-+- 
CHAPEL, OXFORD. 

Viscount Bryce is to lay the foundation- 
stone of a new P ian Chapel for 
students at Oxford. e architect is: Mr. 
T. P._ Viegis, F.R.I.B.A., Old-square, Lincoln's 
Ina, W.C. 


METROPOLITAN WATER 


interesting study of types of planning. 

ne ere tc a Rap ne 

architects, we think the choice of com 
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be 


? 
5 
; 


' described as a triay 
truncated, f rming _ 
one of which forms part of 

~“@venue frontage, on which the 

entrance to the offices was to be placed 
two points indicated. 
Were to be treated 


i 


' in & digni- 
manner, bearing in mind that 


exception of Rosebery-avenue. ; 
would be subsidiary thor yaghlere, 
sense requiring important treat. 
<4 — generally was to he 
wetly economical lines, the 
—— of the building being utilitarian, 
height of floors was to be 13 ft. generally 
competitors being at liberty to make th. 
principal floor on which the Board and ( ommittee 

rooms were to be kate somewhat higher. 
were to be pared with due regar 
the ultimate deve opment of the whe or 
day latter was available by the 


filterin, g-beds and removal of 
the workshops and e-house. 


The cost of the buildings was not to exceed 


jist 
alt 


i 


accommodation to be provided as 
scheduled was of a purely utilitarian characte: 
the only section of it giving possibilities of 
architectural design being the Board-room 
2,000 ft. in area, to accommodate eighty-five 
members and fifteen officials, with a public 
having sepaiate entrances from the 
streets, three Committee-rooms, and the large 
accountants’ office, which forms the principal 
feature of the ground floor. The Rental 
Ledger office was to be 7,300 ft. in area; 
the Accoun Section, 2,000 ft.; and the 
i Examination Section, 1,160 ft. 
The usual officials’ rooms were to be in clos 
connection with or adjoining these large offices. 
The problem therefore was similar to, but on 
a smaller scale than, that laid down in the 
ition, and resembled in 

main the to be dealt with in 
the design of tanks. 

No less than two subsidiary staff entrances 
were to be provided for clerks, and passenger 
lifts, not exceeding three in number, were to be 
arranged in convenient positions. 

The problem in on! a case is, first, the 
selection and arrangement of positions for the 
various entrances and staircases ; and, secondly, 
the form and arrangement of the large 
Accountants’ Department and its counter space. 
The upper floors obviously in every design 
consist of a range of offices facing the frontages 
and internal areas ; and it is on the disposition 
of corridors, areas, and spaces that the merits 
or faults of the various designs depend. — 

The four best designs submitted are, in our 
opinion, those of Mr. Austen Hall, Mr. Edwin 
pe Messrs. Brown & Barrow, and Messrs. 
H. T. Hare & East, three of which we illustrate 
in this issue, and, as will be seen, each one of 
them has solved the problem in 4 different 


winner, Mr. Austen Hall, en we 
Accountants’ Department at right angles to the 

avr the Rosebery-avenue frontage, 
and carries the main corridor across the main 
front and along the two triangular faces, where 


i 








Metropolitan Water Board Offices. 
Design by Messrs. Hare & East. 
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it terminates in two staircases, the third 

way being @t the apex of the 

0 Oe a is lighted 
Accountants” t 

vireular domical lighte. No attempt 

in this scheme to on the cor 

the staff entrances stairs, arrangement 
being that of an office building of no special 
importance or @haracter. The planning i 
generally simple and direct, } it of all the 
schemes submitted it is the one which is most 
utilitarian. The Supervisors’ Section, which 
had to be im close connection with the 
Accountants’ Department, stretches along the 
two sides of the tri i of the site. 
On the first-floor plan t various offices 
surround two areas—a triangular and rect- 
angular one, the latter surrounding the centre 
portion of accountants’ office. e Board- 
room occupies a central position over the 
principal entrance ; the Committee-rooms and 
library are placed between the two main 
staircases along the western front A the site. 
The remaining accommodation on this and 
other floors is official in character. 

The elevational treatment is very simple, if 
not bare in composition, of a very late Renais- 
sance or Neo-Gree character. It has the 
groundwork of a satisfactory design, but gives 
the ap of a first sketch rather than of 
a fini scheme, and, if taken in this sense, 
we believe a satisfactory scheme architec- 
turally may result from it. If, on the other 
hand, it is carried out as shown it will fail in 
architectural interest and refinement. The 
strong points of the scheme are its general 
simplicity and good lighting of the accom- 
modation ; its defects, the imperfect planning 
of details, The staff and members of the 
Board practically use the same staircases and 
approaches—an arrangement which would be 
considered most defective in a municipal 
building of like accommodation. How far this 
counts in this icular case we cannot say. 

Messrs. Hare & East's design is much more 
ambitious in general character, but, as 
compared with the winning design, is less 
well lighted. The Accountants’ Department 
occupies the centre of the triangular portion 
of the site and is top-lighted by a dome; 
while the areas which light the corridors 
and a few of the offices in the rectangular 
portion of the site are carried right down 
into the basement. The two main stair- 
cases are off the principal conidor 
across the site, but no attempt has been made 
to give them special importance or architectural 
character; they are office staircases and 
nothing more. The first floor is well laid out 
and arranged, ing much more architec- 
tural character than that of the selected design. 
The architectural character of the design is 
somewhat too elaborate, suggesting a municipal 
building rather than a block of offices. We think 
the design of the three terminal features marking 
the entrances somewhat unhappy, and the 


BUILDER. 


Metropolitan Water Board Offices. 
Design by Mr. T. Edwin Ccoper. 


colonnaded fronts which form the treatment of 
the two faces of the triangular portion of the 
scheme seem to us to be of too elaborate a 
character for a scheme of the sort. However, 
this is a failing which has for a long time marked 
our national architecture, and it is in most cases 
impossible for competitors to feel they are on 
safe ground if they affect the simple dignity 


Metropolitan Water Board Offices : Plan showing proposed lay-out of Site. 
By Mr. T. Edwin Cooper. 


and reserve which were sufficient for our 


forefathers. . 

Messrs. Brown & Barrow have submitted an 
exceedingly fine scheme in plan, anc, from many 
points of view, we think it is the strongest design 
sent in. The Accountants’ Department is 
planned as a semicircular room, with its base 
towards the west. Round the curved outline 
is the public space which communicates at 
either end with the main entrance and on the 
opposite side with a secondary entrance and the 
axial line. On the axial line of the entrances 
— stairways are arranged. The accountants’ 
hall is lighted by a clerestory over a range of 
columns and also by domed lights over the public 
space. Secondary entrances are shown on each 
side of the apex of the triangle, and from these 
entrances short corridors give access to the 
public space of Accountants’ Department. 

Over the ground floor the whole internal 
space forms one courtyard; the Board-room 
is placed at the apex of the triangle, and the 
subsidiary stairs to public galleries at 
either end of the Board-roum. The whole 
length of the west front above the second floor 
is left for future additions. Every part of the 
plan seems to be well and efficiently lighted, and 
the scheme is one showing much thought and 
imagination. The elevations are, however, a 
little uninteresting, though they are conceived 
on good and simple lines, but there are all the 
possibilities ae architectural expression 
in the lay-out design of the plan. 

Mr. T, Edwin Cooper's scheme is a very fine one 
in its general lay-out. The general lines of the 

are somewhat similar to Bay of Mesars. 
"s scheme, but arrangement 

staircases are more i 
Accountants’ Department 
lighted. The future 
extension is excellently arranged, and forms a 
block along the west front, which is omitted 
from top to bottom in the first scheme. This 
method of addition is far simpler and more 
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vecupied by a double row of offices round the 
site, with a central corridor—an_ arrangement 
which, although not impossible for practical 
reasons of lighting and ventilation, would not 
be tolerated in any modern office building. 

We have not attempted a detailed examina- 
tion of the schemes sent in, and do not profess 
to be able to say whether all the requirements 
laid down in the conditions have been adhered 
to by competitors. With the exception of 
Messrs. Brown & Barrow’s design, we illustrate 
in this issue what appear to us to be the three 
best designs submitted. As we have said, these 
four schemes we have specially mentioned all 
have merits and would form the basis of work- 
able and convenient buildings. We are in- 
clined to think that Mr. Cooper and Messrs. 
Brown & Barrow have submitted the two best 
plans, but these matters largely depend on the 
individual standpoint which governs the pre- 
ference of an assessor for certain types of 
planning and design. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS IN 
PARIS. 


Visit to Versailles. 


Tuk members of the R.I.B.A.- and the 
Architectural Association who had come over 
to attend the inauguration of the Exhibition 
of British Architecture and to be present as 
the guests of the Société des Architectes 
Diplomés at the thirty-third annual banquet 
of that Society (as described in the last issue 
of the Builder) took part, with a large number 
of members of the 8.A.D.G., in a very pleasant 
excursion to Versailles on Saturday, May 16. 

The party assembled at about 10.30 in the 
Cour d’Honneur of the Chateau, and were met 
by M. de Nolhac, the Curator, and M. Chausse- 
miche, the Architect to the Grand et Petit 
Trianons. M. de Nolhae, who very kindly 
acted as guide, philosopher, and friend during 
our Visit to the Chateau, addressed a few words 
of welcome to the English architects, and said 
that the Exhibition, which*had been opened 
the day before showed that English art main- 
tained its high standard and reputation. Con- 
tinuing, M. de Nolhac briefly outlined the 
history of the Chateau, reminding the- visitors 
that, although the buildings, as now existing, 
belonged to the time of Louis XIV., yet the 
true founder of the Palace was Louis XITI.. 
who about the year 1624 erected @ residence, 
or Royal hunting-box, faced externally in brick 
with stone dressings in the manner of the 
period, some portions of which had been ineor- 
porated in the subsequent building. Louis XIV. 
did not commence t gigantic additions 
which resulted in the transformation of 
Versailles into a Royal residence and court 
until about 1668, when Louis Levau added 
two wings to the east of the original structure. 
Then, with the advent of J. H. Mansart in 1670, 
these wings were enlarged, the famous Galerie 
des Glaces was built, and the long south, and 
later the north, wings were carriei out. 
The beautiful Chapel—one of ‘the finest works 
of the period alike for its pcoportions and 
sculptured decorations—although planned by 
Mansart, was carried out his successor, 





Robert de Cotte. M. de Nolhac mentioned 
that the private apartments constructed hy 


their return the English architects were kindly 
entertained to tea by M. et Mme. G. Lisch. 


Visit to the Salon. 


On Sunday a visit was made to the Salon 
through the ki of M. Thoumy, the General 
Secretary of the Société dea Artistes Francais. 
M. J. Mora, Secrétaire-General du Syndicat 
de la Presse Artistique, who acted as our 
guide, enabled us to see, by means of 
judicious selection, all the works of more than 
average merit, and was full of interesting 
information on the subject of the artists and 
their works. 

On Monday, May 18, a visit to Fontainebleau 
was arranged, and “a naniber of British and 
French architects visited the Palace under the 
guidance of its distinguished Curator, M. G. 
d’Esparbés, and M. Redon, the chief architect to 
the fabric. The gardens were subsequently 
visited, and later some of the party went for a 
drive in the forest, whilst the remainder returned 
to Paris, including several members who wished 
to have another opportunity of inspecting the 
Exhibition. 


Visit of M. Raymond Poincaré to the 


Exhibition. 

The President of the Republic, accompanied 
by Mme. Folneesd. mnie. lis sonahed. aineel 
visit to the Franco-British Exhibition on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 19. M. ct Mme. 
Poincaré were received M. Paul Jacquier 
(Under-Secretary of State for Fine Arts) and 
numerous French architects, artists, and men 
of letters. 

The R.1L.B.A. and Architectural Association 
were represented Messrs. Reginald Blom- 
field, R.A, P.R.LB.A. (Chairman of the 
British Exhibition Committee), Ernest 
Newton, A.R.A., V.-P.R.LB.A. (Vice-Chairman 
of the. British Exhibition Committee), Curtis 
Green, Gerald C. Horsley, Cart de Lafontaine 
(Seeretary-General of the British Exhibition 
Committee), J. A. Goteh, Hastwell Grayson, 
Alec Horsnell, 
Robert Atkinson, F. R.. : 

(Sec A.A.), and several other British 
architects. i 
tour of the Exhibition under the guidance of 
M. J. Hermant and Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
immediately followed by Mme. Poincaré, who 


President :—Messrs. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
Curtis Green, Gerald C. H . J. A. Gotch, 
P. Cart de Lafontaine, and M. Bourdon. 


The President iets 

expressed considerable interest in the exhibits 

and t some time in the sections devoted to 
and French students’ work and in the 


"Frenchmen.can learn from the grange to 


UJONE 5, i914. 
Historical Section. Befor 


leaving he ¢ 
fndivideally np Stganisers of thi Exhibition 
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upon the Succeas of their efforts 





From amongst the tw hund I fi 

© hundred and fifty C1 
notices which have appeared in th Parisian 
Press on the subject of the pe: nt 


Exhibitio 
of British Architecture | «|... i few oe 
which are both zs 


: instructiy. and inter 
account of their intelligent .::;, 


sting on 
ism and cordial 


Figaro of May 12 says that © art). 


he Mani 


a those of th Exhibition in 
London year and the present Exhibition at 
the Salles du Jeu de Paume are only useful 


ae '@ means by which the architects of both 
countries can show their appreciation of each 
other's work, but also form 4n occasion when 
they can exchange many useful ideas.” The 
same paper, in a review signed by M. Arsine 
Alexandre, in the issue for May 16, under 
the heading of oy L’Entente { ordiale des 
Architectes,” says :— 

“A walk in the environs of London or , 
visit to any town in England or Scotland is 
sufficient to make one admire the way the, 
know, over there. how to build to satisfy the 
requirements of public and private life, whilst at 
the same time putting the smallest cottage or the 
greatest halls in double and complete harmony 
with the surroundings and with the national 
habits. Of this exceptional gift so many attrac 
tive exam will be found in the Exhibition of 
the Jeu du Paume that the’ most uninitiated 
will find pleasure and profit in a visit.” The 
writer then mentions M. Hermant’s dedication 
and Mr. Blomfield’s Preface to the catalogue, 
and goes on to ask whether there is any sign 
of ch influence in the work shown. 
“ This is possible,” he says. “ Already English 
architects, as we see in their students’ work, 
have drawn upon our methods and ° official style. 
It would be an excellent thing if, on the other 
hand, our own architects could profit by their 
exam of logic, of simplicity, and of the 
remarkable adaptation of the buildings to the 
needs of the people and to their purpose. It 
goes without saying that the results of such a 
course can only be really good if the architects 
of both countries do not confine themselves to 
mere imitation, but take inspiration from the 
methods by which these results are achieved. 
But what one can admire without any restric- 
tions is the art with which the British archi- 
tects know how to show the appearance their 
creations will have when completed, _ not 

ungracious plans and elevations of our 
ps yecdeg A vel g a palace, or a whole town 
are here shown as one would see them, and 
that with a dexterity in their execution and 4 
diversity for character which are remark- 
me Liberté considers that the clox of the 
Exhibition is the * truly admirable * Historical 
Section. The modern work “ offers many 

ul lessons.” 

my Gaulois asks why the Socicté des Archi- 
tectes Diplémés do not hold an annua! exhibi 
tion of » sages of French architects, and is 
of opinion that the present Exhibition shows 
that English architects are returning to a 
* tradition.” se ehodical and 

Le Temps is of opinion that a me' 
impartial examination of the exhibits snoneaay le 
an “im ion which is — eunenr ~ 

traini modern work, and 
pe ag Britieh architects are too o me 
to sacrifice logical and clear planning to the" 
love of the picturesque. The , reg? - 
that English students should neglect a ol work 
of the predecessors (as shown in the His — 
Section), and derive their inspiration — 
French ’ architecture such as Versailies wn 
Fontainebleau. “English architecture, °°" 
ever at least one form whi 
particularly ite own, and which is _— ' 
= arciutectul 
faultless logic, from medieval tradi: Ds, 
most er na agra carefully «lap. 
modern needs, and, by the simpcty 
its sot n and good taste, ' 
to its 4 


are then favou' ably ; 
with those executed ee saitec 7 
glish architects are vise » ee 

ont bed following of architectu'' ©" 

founded on Greek and Roman wi" 
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INCORPORATED CHURCH 


THE 
Society was 
minster, On 
of the Dean of 

The Rev. T. T. N 
Report, which 
year had been £9,199 16s, 7d. 


vear twenty-seven ts, amoun to £3,680, 
yea = gran 


| 


churches or consecrated chapels-of-ease. The 
actual amount of money entrusted to the 
i i ts towards the 


assoc 
Church of England. In 1888 the Church was 
beginning to realise ae being made 
upon it in uence growing industrial 
areas of the and they could now 
recognise the strenuous work the Society had 
done during century of existence. From 


between 1850 and 1910. 
for the Society to undertake large schemes such 
as those. which were taken up in individual 
dioceses, as in the East-end of London, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth, and there was a 
danger of these diocesan undertakings affecting 
the central fund. He hoped, however, the 
Diocesan Committees would recognise the work 
done by the Society in the past, and not overlook 
its claims. One great service the Society 
rendered was a kind of Court of Architectural 


me rene Moy Mts uite capable of 
making mistakes with to architecture, 
but in the Society they the sympathetic 


mt of great achitects, which was a great 
00n. 

Mr. F. Pearson, F.R.1.B.A., in moving the 
adoption of the Report, said an examination of 
the Society’s early records showed that the 
meeting that day was of unusual interest because 
it was actually the centenary of the beginning 
of the movement that resulted in the foundation 
of the Society a few years later. By the help 
of the Society and kindred organisations large 
numbers of churches were built. In London 
especially great efforts were made to overtake 
the neglect of a previous generation, and during 
the Episcopate of Bishop Blomfield some 200 


churehes were erected in the diocese. Unfor- 
tunately, e enthusiasm was in 
advance of architectural know . Gothic 
architecture was the fashion; and w Gothic 


it was! Plaster pillars and mouldi 
meagre in construction, contemptible in the 
littings—the biggest show at the least cost— 
ey ee ee a. 
for future generations. ily, better things 
were in store. The indigenes os the Oxford 
movement, and of writers like Pugin and 
he made itself felt in the region of 
Architecture, and & new generation © archi- 
tects arose, with great — and hi 
ideals, whose creations re one of 
chief of the nineteenth century. 
But the Oxford movement and the Gothic 
revival were no longer the forces they were. 
The obj for the attainment of which they 
strove been largely realised. They must 
seek elsewhere the moving impulse of the — 
was little doubt that in 


i At the present moment 
one of the most obvious of this was 
to be found in the for the subdivision 
of the old dioceses with their huge areas and 
populations, and their reductions to such 


above the common rut of daily life. He would 
urge, then, that a diocese in drawing up 
its scheme for church-building should provide 
that at convenient centres (one, at least, in 
ite Lapua deanery) there should be one church 
on scale, which, in addition to forming 


—— @ witness and an inspiration. 
he e of churches on a grand scale 
he must not be understood to mean costly 
buildings with much ing and a wealth of 
detail. Though, when funds admitted, such 
enrichments might be desirable, it was to 
dignified and lofty proportion, ample floor area 
and general breadth of design that n. ust look 
for church that would “ bring men to their 
knees.” He well remembered some years 
going into Westminster Cathedral before its com- 
letion, while some scaffolding was still standing. 
There were no fittings, no decorative features 
anywhere—the absence of detail was remark- 
oe. All was bare brick. But one could not 
fail to be made immediately sensible of its 
t solemnity and fitness for high uses. It 
ae Saws ter Bement yee Se De 
associated professionally in certain alterations 
and additions to the Cathedral of Perth The 
church was built by the late Mr. Butterfield 
somewhat early in the career of that remarkable 
artist, and at a time when the Church in Scotland 
would have experienced even —— difficulty 
in raising money for church-building than it 
does at the present time. Here there was 
clearly little money to spend, so detail was 
sacrificed to lofty and dignified proportions, 
which gave a distinction to the interior and 
which could not fail to impress the worshipper. 
He was not, of course, asking that every parish 
should contemplate the erection of a church on 
the cathedral scale, but only used these examples 
to emphasise the all-important fact that it was 
dignity, harmony, and sincerity that went to 
make a fine building. These qualities were 
independent of style and period, as they were of 
richness and ornament. They might be found 
in the great cathedral and equally in the simple 
village church. 
The Archdeacon of St. Albans, in seconding 
the motion, remarked that architects as well as 
sometimes made mistakes. It had 
a abd that, however wise one man might be, 
yet six men at a table were wiser than > fore 
man at a table. They had a number of wise 
men in the Society—architects who generously 
idance to the movement. 


Mr. Athelstan Riley moved :— 

“That it is desirable that a vigorous effort 
be made to secure increased support for the 
Society, so as to enable it to meet the very 

claims which are continually being 
before it, and which ae — from 
the need of suppl adequate church accom- 
modation for the y-growing po tion in 
large towns, but the ual decay 
into which the more ancient and interesting 


hurches of the coun on cones te ; 
en un service done by t 































































years 
anything but the Gothic style, but the Gothic 
revival was practicall dead in the case of 


one could not resist 

ecclesiastical buildings. It seemed to him 
practically certain that some form of classical 
architecture, whether it be on the lines of 
Byzantine or some form of the Renaissance, was 
inevitable, at any rate, for city churches. If 
that be the case it was very essential to have a 
Society like that to advise and restrain and 
direct. They were indeed fortunate in having 
connected with them a body of architects not 
—y aie of of their own i . 
t ca; ing @ broad view of whole 
deste of contacheaalanl unshinesteas i 
Sir Edwin Grant-Burls seconded the motion, ' 
and observed that the clergy of the eleventh | 
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and twelfth centuries were their own architects, 
and designed buildings which no modern 
architect could improve upon. 

The motion was carried. 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. : 





Prorgesson Henry Apams (President) took 
the chair at the Connaught Rooms on May 28 











on the occasion of the fourth annual dinner 
of the Concrete Institute. There were also 
present amongst others :— ; 
Mr. E. J. Allen Mr. George Hubbard : 
Mr. John G. Ambrose Mr. W. KR. Jaggard 
Mr. H. H. D. Anderson Mr. R. Johnson 
Mr. 4H. oodward Mr. 4 Lister Kaye ; 
nm Mr. H. M. Kelk ; 
Mr. H. K. G. Bamber, Mr. W. H. Lascelles : 
F.C.8. Mr. W. J. Leahy 
Mr. Walter J. R. Mr. P. W. Leslie 
Barker Mr. G. J. McHaffie j 
Mr. W. RB. Barlow Mr.. Ellis. Marsiand, 
Mr. Maurice Béhar President District 
Mr. Percy J. Black Surveyors Associa- 
r ree B pie 
ye ey 
residen Tr, 
of Muniapal En wr. ) ES Na _— 
gineers r. a q 
a Mr. J os Nicol 
r. W. C. > son Nico 
Mr. Alfred Brooks Mr. F, W. Pearce 
Mr. A. Stewart Buckle Mr. W. G. Perkins 
Mr. C. McA Mr. J. FP. Plaister 
Butler, Secre Mr, 8. R. Potter i 
Bonety, of Architects Mr: F, W. Rice, Presi i ie 
Mr. D. B. Butler dent Institute of het 
Mr. J. F. Butler Builders a4 
Mr. 8. By Mr. Leslie S. Robert. oa 
Mr. Thomas J. Carles son, M.Inst.C.E. 
* "Quantity Mr. 8, G. Robinson Hf 
Surveyors’ Mr. Alexander Ross Bey 
tion Mr. Arthur R. mh 
Mr. Persival bb Mr. Percy W. i 
Mr. F. D.C Mr. A. Alban H. Scott Hi, 
Mr. M. W. Clark Mr. H. D. Searlee-Wood - 
Tho Hom ; ee Mr’ Frederek Shingle. 1 
° . : A 
Cook aroun. KE: .G. -* ‘ = + 
Mr. W. er. Cocking . B. jmppon, H 
i. sce if 
pD r. B. 
m, Secretary Mr. J. Osborne Smith If 
Mr. R. E. Eiloert | . J. B. Travers Solly ; 
. E. Fiander Ils Mr. Alfred Stevens 
. J. Ernest Franck Mr. Percy M. Stewart 4 
Mr. C. H. - Sir Hengy Tanner, C.B. if 
Mr. % H. ae: . TPs, 
te. ey re E- ohn - Feggbed 
Mr. Allen Graham 3 John Todd it 
President _ Architeo- a r + Weten ie, 
tural Association Mr. E. P. Wells, J.P. it 
. L. Griggs a a 4 Ye i 
x Cc. fille r. G. % Wor te 
Mr. Harold Holloway Mr. M. E, regimen yt 
Mr. B. van Homan Mr. Perey L. Young , 
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there were far less ; but still,.the 
reassuring on the point, 
those re ea to go 
ascertain the causes of failure with the 
i about a remedy. Another 
ing done was to 
Institute by including steel-frame 
The President, in reply, said that 
means of its committees, had 
ble amount of use- 
It came in on the- 
floodtide, and its immediate success was almost 
phenomenal. Then there was the ebb, and it 
was found that in concrete alone there 
sufficient scope. The Council came to the 
conclusion that some development was wanted, 
and decided to admit papers on structural steel 
work, where no concrete was employed or was 
only employed in a secondary manner. The 
result was that the interest 
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question gentleman being ushered 
credited agent of a well. 
have a “ System.” He was 
4D engineer, and hoped to 
ous strain of talk and an 
of photographs. When | 


on or two and a few 
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unaware that I was 
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already done a considera 





wrong in this type of 
Principals should not make 
vertising them as engineers. 
to the principal in 
t is worse, reacts on the 


use alone of the 
reinforced concrete is ve: 
it was not until recently 
was employed deli 


Plain concrete is a most 
many ways, and ideal, for 
structures as e 


their combination 
vidual defects. 
instance, for such 


ngine foundations, where 
as ae 


in the meetings 
of this the Council decided 
that an amplification of the title was desirable, 
and they had added the words, “ an Institute for 
structural engineers, architects, ete.” This 
had not given universal satisfaction, and some 
of the makers, chemists, and contractors felt 
that they were being left in the cold. One of the 
great advantages of the Institute, however, 
was that all those gentlemen could meet 
together with the engineers and architects. 
They knew a great deal about concrete, but 
great deal more to learn, and to 
ogress it was necessary that all the 
varied interests should combine 
one harmonious whole. Stru 
was the one term which 
variety of work of which 
cognisance, but that did not mean structural 
It included all kinds of 
als where stability was 
ed architecture, town 


ramway work, sewerage 


It appeared to him 
scope at the present time in all 

for the collaboration of the architect and 
constructional engineer. 
considerable amount of work in 

planning and ornamentation of the building, 
and he might be te some exte 
engineer of responsibility 
Broadly speaking, the architect shou 
artist, or, to put it another way, the 
was generally an artist. The const: 
be a scientific man and 
d that would indicate 
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rush for patents and 
the systems are indicative 
nm, and are beginning to 
form now when considered in 
sense. However, the old patent 
8 one to talk of an exclusive 
having patent also, I 
i ew of individual. 
cannot but think also that not a few 
& difference in the placing and 
of bars and the form of stirrups. 
for the purpose of being able to 


so-called systems will disappear, and 

be carried out to the designs of 
engineers as it was before the days of reinforced 
concrete. 


Before this comes about, however, I am 
afraid we will have to listen to the advantages 
systems from their biassed 
In listening to 
vise you never to allow your- 
» but to consider 


Pe 


ctural engineering 
best expressed the 
the Institute took 
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steelwork alone. 
buildings in all materi 
the chief aim. 
planning, railway and t 
work, water-works, and 
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anasth oie 


of the various 


The architect impressed at the time 
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uite clear about 
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nt relieved by the 


of their designs 


or whether it has a name 


special advantages 


principles underlie, or should 


the most difficult 
rs and architects 


engineer should 
mathematician, an 
the nature of the work he should 
If, however, the architect was a constructional 
engineer he would combine both duties, but it 
was not given to every man to combine 

two branches 
burning question of the 





concrete, namely, the determina- 
a member of a structure. 
designs for the same 
ng with any other 
is every possible 
or badness, and in this lies 
between the various 


see, 
devoted himself 
work and made himself 
hat was known about it. 
Specialist firms were simply experts. Their 
experts were constructional en 
highest class, and he consi 
mainstay of the Concrete Institute. 
pon them as tradesmen, 
were tradesmen because 


for any man was a specialist who 
to a special class of 
acquainted with all t 


tion of the stresses 


ve not time to their individual 
or discuss the claims that are made 
describe their particular fais. 


dare not describe, as I would be apt ‘° 


I recommend that 


time past the Council had 
scheme of examinations, and he 
autumn this would be in full 
At present the examinations 
trusted that the 
past was only a foretaste 
cess to come in the 
had a secretary who was not only 
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or their method of dealing with shear ; or Kahn 
< the Bar Company, because their 
bars are and expensive. 
Nor will I condemn or praise those who employ 
, particular form of mesh, such as 
Johnstone wite nttiog, oF triangle mesh. There 
is nothing wrong with any well-known system, 
because t is nothing fundamentally 
with the combination 
However, you have to listen 
representatives of the various systems 
out that there is something to be said 
every one, even those that could never be put 
into practice. There are or 
Even the system w claims to 
elt ee 
has plenty of money to 

I now, & SNE cee. Penumatk to ened .6 
small single- building in reinforced concrete 
without the of a specialist. When the 
walls were half up he proudly asked me to 
inspect his work. To my astonishment, I 
found an e tle Rea songgger gy le 
appearing out of the concrete. They were 
twisted in i and braised at junctions 


“eae i oe ahr and could not 
G © 

restrain my laughter, but I did not offend the 
builder. “ Yes,” he said, “so far the walls 


of bedsteads.”” I may say he disdained patent- 
ing his system, and yet that building has been 
standing for @ number of years. I do not 
know t I could unreservedly recommend 
this bedstead system, but yet it has its use, 
and it must have been a very economical design. 

What one ought to do in comparing com- 
petition designs is never to think of a system 
at all, but look for design, and remember 
that all designs we look at are, or ought to be, 
based on the same fundamental principles. 

Another thing one should do is to find the 
amount of steel and concrete employed by each 
designer, and if you find one which is consider- 
ably different, look into his design most care- 
pa wale & hee oth Bo Roe 
desi w same actor 
of safety be taken, there can be very little 
variation in the quantities of these materials. 
It is advisable, also, to see that the quantities 
given are approxi ly those that go into the 
work of the successful te b 


some are apt to place under the heading of 
reinforced concrete, but a little consideration 
would show it is something quite different. I 
refer to the fireproofing of steel structures by 
encasing in conerete or fireclay blocks and 


i 


ge 
fF 
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tection of steelwork against damage by fire. 

I pointed out earlier, that structures been 
erected in reinforced concrete which were not 
suitable for its use in the present state of 
knowledge. I would like to name now a few 
stroctames Se which 1 is admirably adapted & 
well desi and well nay 

First of all, a word as to its advantages. 
forms a monolithic structure, and thus makes 
a much sounder buildi vers one 
method of i loosely stone 
or brickwork. It is fireproof in varying degrees, 
depending on the segregate used in the concrete 
and the cover of steel. It is economical 
both in first main 
structures ob the 
of frequent sa 

If ploperts imbediied in the concrete, the steel 
will not corrode under water. A consideration 
on expensive sites, also, is the possible saving of 

is 


room in the thickness of the walls. 
For work, reinforced concrete 
admirably It is economical, particu- 


larly in upkeep. In a few cases but that of a 
high viaduet over a river, with much traffic, is 


floors, 
public buildings, it is also employed 
torily, but I do not know that it is to be recom- 
walls in the majority of buildings. 


mended for 


THE BUILDER. 


Walls can be made sound anu 
much thinner eed ayy on with the an 


POSE 
a ora vation i 
fm og ; tales te Be 


wish something more than 


strength. For factory walls it is all right if 
> ~ ~ tion of aaate Bonbin taney But 
and openi or doors, etc., are to 

be ut oF the face of the building taken down 
purpose of joining, I am afraid one 
would be faced with a tricky problem. It 
would be almost necessary, also, to employ the 
same experts for the extension, as an accurate 
knowledge of the position of the reinforcement 


i 
| 


of design would be 
for working. It would also be 
to employ him so that responsibility 
for any damage to the old building could be 


We will find the most popular type of public 
building in the future will be a reinforced 
concrete framed structure, with reinforced 
concrete floors and stone or brick thin walls. 

For raft foundation work, reinforced concrete 
is invaluable, even although it is impossible to 
do more than guess the external forces acting 
on it. (Competitive designs for a raft would be 
excellent in indicating who are our bold 
i and who are our timid.) 

n an architect has a structure in reinforced 
concrete to carry out, he employs, either through 
choice or competition, a specialist, and says, 
“Look here, your representative is the most 
superb talker flees come across. I want you 
to design some work for me.” They look 
pleased, and give him quantities and drawings, 
which he submits to all contractors in sundry, 
or a few of impeachable character, and the 
contract is fixed as the result of a competition 
in price only. 

n the second case he deals immediately with 
the pea sar and the a send oe 
inquiry to their pet ialist or to speciali 
res 2 they have tied themselves under money 
penalty. In this case the contract is fixed as 
the result of a competition in price and design. 
But in this case design is merely a question of 
quantities, as no specialist does, or has time to, 
make complete drawings for the job in the 
short time at his disposal before it is tendered 
or 


for. 

Thus it looks as if the first method would 
assure the best job being made. There is, how- 
ever, another point to consider. By dealing 
with the contractor you have only one man to 
deal with, but by adapting the first method you 
are at one corner of a triangle, and if anything 
goes wrong with the work, you rather wish you 
were at the end of a straight line ing direct 
to one on whom you could fix responsibility. 

This, however, is not a point to be much 
one Ae one, eune: 00 svat & Ceneeneny 
capable firm of specialists to design work, 
ney what is quite as importent, to allow only 
those er to —_ ae ee 
is be suspicion, who have a 

oat of the importance of keeping 


to the w drawings, although they 
may apie me eatapan pe pieces 
construction. 


Do not, on any account, allow plasterers or 
knowledge 


All 
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others whose of concrete work is 
pees a po in of concrete foundations 
ene to one, executed at ten to one. 
it is their first tender for reinforced concrete 
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whether his steel is to be assembled on the job 
or in his yard, whether to use hoists, cranes, or 
&@ mov mixer and spout. 

His next consideration will be the arranging 
of a staff. This, of course, will on the 
nature and size of the work. If job is of 
considerable size he will have a resident manager, 
directly responsible to his office for the carrying 
on ne work. : 

irectly in touch with the will be 
those in charge of the various  leoutminae of 
the work—carpenter foreman, steelwork fore- 
man, concretor foreman, excavator foreman, 
timekeeper, and book-keeper. In touch with 
these head foremen will be sub-foremen, or 
g , over each squad. 

aving settled his staff, the question arises 
oe, eae ae Oe Crete oue-oveay pers 
to be tackled at once or in sections, and which 
section first—with a view to continuous oy 
ment of a full staff of men throughout. is is 
often one of the most difficult parts to manage. 

Take the case of a building of two wings and 
@ cross building—a U on plan. A good method 
to adopt in this case would be to make a start 
on one wing first, and then put the joiners on 
to the other while the steel is being laid and 
concreted in at the first wing. It would not be 
difficult, if this method of working the various 
trades on alternate wings can be carried out, 
to carry on the work at full bore throughout. 
This is, of course, a simple case ; others I have 
come across are very difficult to plan. 

If work is carried on in a spasmodic fashion, 
as in the instance already taken, if both wings 
were carried on simultaneously with the same 
trade, a contractor will never make a satisfactory 
job. He would continually be taking on 
complete gangs, and would thus find it difficult 
to - a good set of men. Work would be slow, 
and, being carried out by casual labour, not of 
first-class = . 

Having m all preliminary arrangements, 
the contractor must consider the method of 
timbering to be employed. [If he is wise, he will 
send a typical drawing to the job, showing 
ovat ow the foreman is to plan his work. 

i a drawing is usually sufficient, and 

lent foreman will adopt the method 
shown to all details of the work. 

In fixing on a method, the two main points for 
consideration are “ ease in striking and adapti- 
bility to alteration.” Such a thing as a wall 
form need only be considered from a point of 
view of ease in handling and strength for 
continual re-use. 

But in the case of column casings, one must 
consider as well as the foregoing, adaptibility to 
alteration. The columns on the second story of 
a building are invariably of smaller cross 
sectional area than those immediately below 
them, so that if the casings are to be used over 
again they must be built with a view to saving 
as much labour as possible in alteration. 

We find the same problem in beams and in 
floor slabs due to alteration in beams, but not 
to the same extent as we come across in 
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striking. 

A method sometimes em in America, 
but which I have never seen is to use a 
double-horse for lowering forms. consists 
of a t movable framework not unlike an 

four- table. These legs reach 
close to the and between each end pair 
is stretched a rope into which the timbering is 
placed. The ropes run through pulleys, and 
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and make a good job. Above that on a 
usually worked b means of a ratchet, w 

slow work ; or, if not, the a such bag 
some part is apt to give way. stoppage 
an expensive matter, and one cannot always 


keep a complete stock of parts. I find 
the simp! and most effective method of 
dealing with all sizes except the highest is by 


uired le. Those tubes are of varying 
teenie and crength, rig eae er the diameter 
of the bars to be bent, but a ndy length for 
bars up to 1} in. diameter is 6 ft. The are 
not expensive, and a stock can be kept. 
fault is that they tend to burst at the ends, so 
it is wise to have lo strong ferrules, screwed 
or shrunk on. For bending stirrups a small 
tube 18 in. long may be used, as already 
described, or, what is probably the most handy, 
a steel claw. This claw is like a a 
fork, the prongs being shaped on side 
a mark of. interrogation. 

When the steel is bent and the stirrups made 
say, for a beam, the various have now to 
be assembled. This is best one on trestles so 
that men may work all round it with ease. The 


venient method of doing this is placing little 
wedge-shaped pieces of concrete on the forms 
to begin with, and then resti 

these, Raga — a made of rich concrete 
in moulds and in 

widths of the Foca. whlah tay a 
placed. In section they are about } in. deep 
and varying in width from ] ; in. 
at the bottom. Being of concrete, they ake not 
removed, but are concreted in, and, 
wedge-shaped in section, there is no fi 
them falling out on removal of the 
When the steel is all placed in position 
process is concreting. 

The mixing of the concrete should 
mechanical mixer of the batch type, 
gives the most satisfactory resulta, 
contractor's point of view also it is the most 
economical, and allows of much more speed in 
working than mixing by 
mixer the concrete must be 
where it is to be 
done by barrows 
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ing at level at which the concrete 
The concrete surface is then swilled 
water, and the shavings float off through 
the traps or doors. At plenty of water is used, 
thoroughly clean can be obtained on 
concrete. 
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GOODS TRANsporT+ 


Kingdom by road, rail river 
canal amounts to at east £300,0000,000, at 
stated in @ lecture delivers; to the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce last December If 
any considerable economy can be shoy 

\ n toh 
in this Vast annual outlay of ro 
1,000,000 per day throughout the 


year, such an Sconomy must be of the hj 
national mupertonce. The question is, of — 
of world- interest, as what applies to the 
IM Varying degrees, to 
. but the scope of the 
with the aspects of the 
ree gy it affects this country. In the 
We possess a machine which igs 
of hauling heavy loads at a hivh Speed 

&@ very cost. 

lecture recently delivered to the Leeds 
ber of Commerce it was shown that under 
normal conditions the inclusive locomotive cost 
of hauling & ton of goods a distance of fifty-six 
miles is one penny. That is to say, that, 
granting such conditions, the total locomotiy. 
(including wages, coal, oil, water, repairs, 
) of hauling a ton of goods 
York would amount to the 
what the locomotive can do 
is what it actually does for us, 
out, wherever and wheneve: 
t. But when we turn to 
for conveying 1 ton 
he premises of a 
to the premises of 
find that total charge, 
th ends, may be as much 
» locomotive expendi- 
is 4d., if we add sig- 
wagon costs, we 
cost on the 
t is impossible to give any exact figure 
three items, but, taking 
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less important than the 
locomotive cost. With rd to the third 
item, the cost of the nm in which our ton of 
goods travels, we can only arrive at a very rough 
estimate. The net cost of a railway-wagon-hour 
is half a farthing, and its average load, when 
laden, may be put at 5 tons. Consequently, 
Pall. sa 1 ton in the wagon for ten 
If the wagon only carried 
cost would be jd. It would 
therefore seem reasonable to suppose that the 
total net cost of hauling a ton of goods on the 
railway-track from London to York would be 
about 8d., or, to meet possible objections to this 
estimate, let us say 1s. 
we consider what a small fraction |s. 
is of the total amount charged for the entire 
job we realise that the cost of a or 
il, once goods are behind the locomotive, 
rap Aa noi ible. The real cost of transport 
is therefore in terminal work. In the instance 
given this ha cost amounts to less than 
2 per cent. of total charge, but over an 
average of goods of all grades the cost of haulage 
amounts to 5 per cent. of the total charge 
The remaining 95 per cent. is absorbed 
in terminal expenditure, including cartage and 
overhead charges. ° i 
The disproportion between haulage expendi- 
ture and terminal expenditure is due to the 
cumbersome and slow methods employed at 
terminals in transhipping from road 
vehicles to rail vehicles, a hong rersd oo 
i i goods wagons m one railwa) 
tmragrin, Bom and getting wagons into 
desired positions in the trains of which they 


ge is done almost entirely by 
hand labour, and shunting is gg by 
ocomoti ; horses. sot these 
p oceates are Foe ie an undue detention of 
h road vehicles and rail vehicles is involve!. 
and consequently large tracts of land - 
uired for standing room for vehicles. 1) 
total area of land occupied by railway companies 
within a mean radius of 8 miles of Charing Cross 
amounts to nearly 5 sq. miles, excluding traci 
and tae | stations. The most expensive 
of land have been valued at fro 

tof#4 square foot. The total capita! value 
of the whole'5 8q- miles I will not attempt to 
guess, but the rateable valuable of al! railway 
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7 xen 2 on “ Goods Transport Reform,” 
by Me Geabe! 
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could be increased from, say, 1 
r cent. of its time to 10 per cent. of its time, 


of a wagon 


ten times the amount of 
work, and, if so, only one-tenth of the number 
of wagons needed, and only one- 
eleventh of the area of standing-room would be 

uired for them. But, in order to increase 
the laden mobility of a wagon, its hours of 
detention must be correspondingly decreased, 
and to do this involves a very complete and 
drastic reform in our method of unloading and 
manipulating goods trains at terminals; and 
this more ly in great and densely- 
populated centres. 

At pend age in moment London has seventy- 
four goods stations for dealing with general 
merchandise, besides coal and cattle yards. 
Some of these goods stations are nearly a mile 
long, they have no particular shape or dade or 
arrangement, they are scattered all over London 
without an or method, and they are 
nearly all of modern equipment. One 
large London goods station is equipped with 
worn-out hand cranes, erected sixty years ago. 
These cranes can barely hoist a few hundred- 
weight ; they are much too short in their reach, 
and have only an actual output of 25 cent. 
of the energy put into them. One of the worst 
features of the present terminal arrangements 
of London is the multiplicity of its stations, 
as these seventy-four depdts no less than 
700 inter-goods station trains per day to 
maintain their requisite intercommunication. 
In view of the obvious ——— es of — 
existing arrangements for goods ing in a 
large centres, and the great advantage which 
would result from their economic reform, the 
question arises whether in London, for example, 
it would not be desirable to erect one central 
goods station where nearly all the necessary 
work could be done in 1 per cent. of the time, 
on 2 per cent. of the space, and for 20 per cent. 
of the cost, 

The answer is obviously that it would be 

most desirable, and in ing this suggestion, 
and claimi: its ticability, the greatest 
economic reform the world has ever seen is 
suggested, because transport affects every 
trade. Cheap transport would benefit every- 
body. It is true’we have had the locomotive 
for seventy years, but it has been crippled 
and handicapped. We have not had anything 
like a full use of the locomotive. If we can do 
away with the terminal waste of time, space, 
and energy, we can have cheap transport. 
_ Adverse opinion is the inevitable outcome of 
intimate knowledge of actual conditions, and 
lack of knowledge of scientific possibilities. 
The difficulties of the situation were appreciated, 
but the geientific means by which those 
difficulties could be overcome were not 
understood, 

It has been proved in practice the detachable 
container gs increases the efficiency of a 
gools wagon to eighty-six times its present 
average pty e necessity for the 
elimination of shock or concussion in the process 
of rapid sorting of heavy goods is obvious, and 
so is the advantage of automatically conveying 
a load, bale, or parcel of goods from any spot in 
the building to any other spot—that is to say, 
pre a for the automatic halt of a load, bale, 
or pa at a point by the 
operator despate it. You have all heard of 
‘he magic carpet of the East, which conveyed the 
p-!son sitting on it to any place hewanted to goto. 

In the Clearing Hanes the magic caxpes Et 
be represented by steel tra any required 
size, and the djinn doing work is electro- 
magnetism, the action of which is controlled 
by the operator buttons. How these 
trays, when fed, are 
speed of 1,000 bales per minute, and why 
these thousands of trays always go where they 
are told to and never get in one another's way 
is, I think, best explained at Battersea. 
Equipped with the requisite machinery, the 


it would get 
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and 
Details of these triple routes are given in the 
appendix of the lecturer’s paper at the Royal 
viz. :— te, Subsidiary 

train ae Clearing H 

a tering t i ouse and 
4 dstill it would be immediately 
ved of its load of incoming containers by 
d the same or another set of cranes 
the train with outgoing containers 
agg to the route the train was required 
. These outgoing containers would be 
say upon the train in any desired order. 
us the whole work of actual unloading and 
reloading and ing of a train would be 
done in a few minutes, without _ <r or 
ithout even 
uncoupling the electric locomotives attached to 
either end of it. 

It will be understood that the load of in- 
coming containers would not need when enter- 
ing the Clearing House to be arranged in any 

er. Those loads needing transhipment to 
another railway system would be automatically 
placed in position to be loaded on to the required 
outgoing train. Loads for delivery in London 
would be hoisted on to lorries, which would be 
brought into immediate vertical Pegged 
to the vehicle being unloaded. Unlike the 
ordinary station, where sometimes 
vehicles —— loads are a quarter of a 
mile apart, the approaches of the Clearing 
House consist of twelve wide bridges, bridging 
the railway tracks at right angles, there being 
gaps between the bridges giving access to the 
ar below at any desired point exposed on any 
desired track. 

It will, of course, be understood that a <n 
roportion of the incoming containers would 
bring miscellaneous loads for many ignees 
addressed to all parts of the world. These 
“ mixed ” containers would be hoisted _ one 
of the sorting a of the Clearin 
House, opened, and the contents distributed 
over the whole building by the automatic 
machinery I have mentioned, so that all goods 
for Birmingham would go to the Birmingham 
compartment, and all goods for Sheffield would 
go to the Sheffield compartment, and each item 
would be packed in its appropriate outgoing 
container and despatched by road or rail as 


uired. 
a the Clearing House a heavy box-container 
would always be handled by machinery, but 
elsewhere it could be dealt with without a 
crane or other machinery, by the simple 
expedient of opening the doors, either at the 
ide or the tee oa taking the goods out in 
the ordinary way. The mere fact of a container 
being detachable from the vehicle on which it 
travels does not necessitate its being hoisted 
off that vehicle by a crane. In order to take a 
Dutch cheese out of a container ge wee 
be necessary to employ @ crane. act Oo! 
a container being detachable affords a facility 
which can be used if needful or convenient, but 
not otherwise. A container may take almost 
any form. A container is simply that which 
contains. The strict dictionary meaning of 
the word is that which holds together, and 
that is exactly what I mean in using the word. 
HF'G lend condicted of © baile of ute 
tied ther with ro the ropes wou 
be Fn, gomne tee tt the load consisted of 
corrugated-iron plates, they would need to be 
battened together, and the battens would be 
the container. 

It is painful to watch a load of corrugated- 
iron. plates being unloaded by hand. The 
men’s hands are alwa es i oe 
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grton, Deo no disadvantages that I know of 
can be done in minutes instead of hours or days. 
If you can unload and reload a train in ten 

i hours it follows that 


eneen Sruaien $0 Saney Pare eee Se Reeee- 
tion and delivery of merchandise within 
the administrative nty of London would 
be 5,000 vehicles. This figure represents an 
economy of about 95 sar Rov of the slow- 
a now b y hpeog streets. 

other words, this means t one Clearing 
House motor lorry could do the work of twenty 
of the vans now inefficiently loitering on 
London streets. I, personally, estimate it 
could do more, but I will accept Mr. Harper's 
figure, conservative though it be. At first 
sight this figure is astonishing, but when it is 
remembered that the 100,000 vehicles are an 
unorganised mob, and that the 5,000 vehicles 
are a highly-disciplined and highly-organised 
army, it gives us pause. There are upwards of 
100,000 carts pd gow now blocking London 
streets. 

One lorry would leave the Clearing House 
loaded with goods for icular street, and 
having delivered the various consignments to 
the various warehouses, the carman would 
reload with goods collected from those ware- 
houses and return to the Clearing House. 
There would be no loitering, and no necessity 
to loiter, on the streets, and no unnecessary 
detention at the Clearing House ; a few minutes 
would be — time to hoist off the incoming 
container and hoist on the outgoing container. 

Under Clearing House conditions one lorry 
would visit one street or one warehouse and 
collect or deliver its load. Under existing 
conditions twenty vans visit twenty streets or 
warehouses, and each collects or delivers one- 
twentieth of its load in & street or at a 
warehouse. | ‘ the 

I would like to point out that proposed 
London Goods Clearing House Railway Com- 
pany is an enterprise—a commercial enter- 
prise, and in no sense of the word an experiment, 
even in the broadest sense of the word. It is 
not proposed to expend £14,000,000 on an 
experiment, or to expend £14,000 or £1,400. 
We are dealing with fully-ascertained facts 
from start to finish. 

There is no experiment about the purchase 
of land, which is the largest item, nor the Tube 
railways feeding the Clearing House, nor the 
locomotives hanling the trains, nor the 5,000 
motor lorries working on the roads; nor in the 
Clearing House itself from roof to basement is 
there one single thing, structural or mechanical, 
of an experimental nature. An experiment is 
an act performed to confirm or disprove a 
theory or something unknown or in doubt. 


——_+-+}e 


THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was held at No. 12, Great George- 
street on the 25th ult., when the forty-sixth 
annual Report of the Council was read and 
adopted. From the Report we take the 
following :— 

“The statistics, with which it has become 
customary to = the annual Report of the 
Council, again show a substantial addition to 
the membership, the total for 1914 exceeding 
that of the previous year by 381, an increase 
which has only once been exceeded. The 
growth of over 700 in two must to a 
considerable extent be upon as ye 
tional, having been mainly caused by 
desire of intending professional Associates to 
enter prior to the closing of the doors to those 
who have not the Final as well as the 
Intermediate tion. 
of all classes of members now reaches 5,481. 


he aes sf SS, pee 
selves for the Intermediate Final Examina- 
Canes eee ee ee 
being 1,095, compared with 1,266 in 1913, and 
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obtain their 

The ccunpeliiten for the Institution scholar- 
ships for 1913 was again disappointing, only 
one candidate of sufficient merit presen him- 
self forexamination. This was Mr. R. H. Jerman, 
to whom a scholarship of £80 per annum tenable 
at Oxford University was awarded. 

It has been a matter of regret to the Council 
that the competition for these scholarships has 
not been greater, and the have come to the 
conclusion that 


Sheffield University, ing with a r, 
"On the Part Piged Eee eace's saeehe 
Road Con " on Professor 
Ainsworth Davis, the Princi the Royal 
Agricultural College, on “MM Science and 


ne Agriculture. ‘ 
ore immediately professional su jects were 
dealt with by Mr. George Corderoy in “ Measur- 


ing and Quantity Surveying,” Mr. F. W. Hunt 
in “ Value as A i "to Real Estate,” and 
Mr. Graham M in “ The Law of - 


Century Literature.” 

The Rural and Urban Reports of the semi- 
official Land Inquiry Committee 
came up for discussion, being introduced by 
Mr. Christopher Turnor and Mr. J. Dawbarn 
Young respectively, In each case it was found 
necessary to allot a second evening to the 
discussion of the proposals, 

The President's Prize for the best paper read 
at a junior meeting was awarded to Mr. Seat 
Briant for his “ Notes on Sani Science.” 
Mr. Briant is a holder of the 8 Diploma 
in the subject of his per, and is therefore in a 
position to write wit authority thereon. 

The work of reorganising the Forestry Collec- 
tion has made considerable progress during the 
year, and further interesting exhibits be 
added after structural alterations to the museum 
are completed. The Council has arranged to 
extend the floor space of the gallery, so that 
more room will be available for exhibits, and 
especially those relating to the commercial 
utilisation of English timber and underwood. 

A feature will a“ made of the commercial aide 
of forestry, illustrating the uses to which English 
timber and underw oft and the valuable 
propertics possessed by the different varieties 
or special purposes. It is also to 
illustrate the conversion of ol in sey by 
a of eve industries, Rall examples are 
already included of wooden hoops, clogs, 
oak swill baskets, helves, handles, sprags, etc. 


this exhibit the common and botanical names 
of the trees from which the timber is will 
he given, and also the trade names of the timber. 
There has always been confusion 
of these trade terms—influenced often by the 
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tion during the year has been wide. In Ju 
last the Council joined with the Royal Institue, 
of British Are in a deputation to the 


ties, institutions, and other bodies interested were 
represented ; Sub-Committees have been set up, 
Son tnahetied eed tae ne gg ol 

reason to t 

* way out of the existing chaos may be evolved. 

Council have for some time recognised 
the importance of greater scientific study being 
given to the construction of arterial and other 
ed and hs ve ina gh a at 

roads, and its ever- t 
clearly indicate that road engineers and sur. 
folly end eclantinnaly nipped than "was 

ly and scien eq was 
necessary in the past. Apart pupilage in 
& practising surveyor’s office, little or no 

is made for the more advanced train. 
ing now required, and the Council have there- 
fore thought it desirable to bri this need to 
oy wath te eae ee ace 
so m to advance scien pro- 
fessional in other directions. 

The Finance 1910, having been long 
enough in operation for its machinery in work. 
ing to be tested, a Memorandum drawing 
attention to difficulties which had become 
evident was addressed to the authorities by the 
Council shortly before the issue of the last 
annual Report. This was later in the year 
su ted by a lengthy statement on’ the 
Ww of that statute, drawn up and issued 
by the Institution and the other bodies 

ing the Land Conference, 
regulations of the London Count 
Council with regard to the erection of reinforced. 
concrete of which statutory notice 
must be ven to this Institution under sect, 23 

4) of London Count Council (General 
owers) Act, have received detailed cenateny 
tion, and the recommendations of the Council 
thereon have been addressed to the Local 
ye ty Ing Com 
mittee, with the sae Mae 
by the of the Exchequer, and 
approved by the Prime Minister, have 
received close attention from the Council. On 
the rural uestion @ Memorandum has been 
drawn up which was presented to the Minister 

at a deputation from ‘he Institu- 

concider ate zat good enough to give very 

considerable time attention for the purpose 

views held by the profession 

the of eteinatl kan uy 
the tenure 

The Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Regis- 
tration Bill is one in which Members of the 
Surveyors’ Institution must naturally take a 


in the street ” to interest himself in any dis bute 

does not directly touch his pocket, ‘bes 

he soon calls out whenever there is a strike on 

the part of railway, tramway, omnibus, or 
workers, 
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unless he attended at his lodge for that tha 
and 


leaders were : favour of a settlement ; but 
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CORRESPONDENcR. ; 

m 

Leadoa Building Trade Dispute, . 

Smrn,—The ony red in the building trade of th 
has now some nineteen Weeks, and 

to extend to 4 national dispute ; ay 

seems to be @ fitting time for th 

before the Public a few salient points As 

he — 5 hig as 

taken into considerat, Y 

that the public are being asked to contelben : 

to the depleted funds of some of the trade on 

unions involved by means of street collections, wi 

concerta, and other means, it is time con 


generous subscribers should wake up ha 


position, for, although the builder 
are attacked just now, it may soon be the t 
manufacturers and al! other employers ra 
of labour. It takes time to induce the “ man 


which affects his personal ! 


comfort or convenience. 
There are certain principles governing all The 
and one of the most elementary of 











is the to contracts entered into. 
is the sole origin of the present trouble in ! 
building » Only within the last on 
months have new codes of working 
been and signed by the London 8 
Builders Association and the trade - 
concerned, in which an advance vf oN 
a 10 per cent. all round was Brit 
ted. Wee, & few weeks of these rules the 
signed jobs were struck all over London effo 
thout @ moment's warni » in absolute of 
of one of the rules, whick stated ther” R. 
the adjustment of all disputes and to the 
stoppage of work, it is agreed that, upon “3 
erence os ing between an employer, or 
the works an employer, and any of oon 
workmen, from any cause whatever, the +o 
matter of the dispute should be referred on 
Board of hae certs The reasons re 
for this action were in nearly all cases that r 
workmen did not belong to a trade union. = 
demands made by the trade unions now re 
the following :— 
posa 
of workmen (both 
3 yk yp ~ Gmekttion) fe be advanced . farther — 
oe the wages of the woul 
labourer during the pas; eighteen srop 
sous 7d. to Sd. per hour=30 per cent. a 
vertime icati hi 
lication are 
meade $0' the tocde ements — 
the gale of time aad’ hall forth ret two all ¢] 
i : Mi: 
the London 
py le Py apd with 15s. fairly 
week as a » with travelling money Bill 9 
cccupied in travelling in addition. a 
ules to be terminated at thrée months A 
euch notice not to terminate during the — 
; C 
am employed at a height of 60 ft. to ducin 
tre. . 
Ne conciliation for the settlement of dic ey 
PeORE been such 
has informed by the 
union representatives that it must pg oe 
suggested increase wages as moderate, i 
| the vo stag al to demand Pay 
and Is. 6d. per hour. pa 
demands comprised in this new code of 
must be eminently instructive to those 1 B 
builders who profess to be unable to a: 
an a for supporting the cere 
Master ’ Association. < 
also be instructive to the public, Ir r 
= com ini of the greatly a 
ee cost vt ildi cscs which ‘ 7 
chiefly from the recent advances in wages, MR 
from other expenses for the benefit of the Ran 
such as Health and Unemplos a Pe 
l " reased rates for ns 
cn sie S Workmen's Compensation i . 
ale onal 
presen dispu Association is : 
hi for ie so vd rence to trade het 
ts. It will he observed that in- ae 
tally there are other very serious issues r 
we Association does not RT, 
may add that my to the recent ballots. " 


. owed a 
workman was allow prog 


ted in the presence of 


is not ing that the bulk of Lor 

; workmen oe rs vote under such ‘ 4 
i 8: at if t 

note that it is intimated in the Press tha : 








definite 
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this is difficult to believe in face of the recom- 
mendations accompan. the ballot paper, 
which not issue 

some cases 
he peace proposals. 

ic one ease the following words actuall 
appear : ‘We desire to express the opinion tha 


the offer of the : Master Builders’ 
Association represents a ggaeng = Speccn so far 

we are - + e urge you to 
pot ew the fight.” 


In conclusion, I would draw attention to 
one very vital question ioe ra ys scum 
which no employer 
consent. men demand that all those ann 
have remained at work during the dispute shall 
be discharged, as they are what are called 
“ * Comment upon such an out- 
rageous is needless. 


Apologising for the length of this letter, 
, 8. B. Durner (Secretary, 
London Master Builders’ Association). 
a ne 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland: 
The Registration of Architects. 

A meeting of this Institute was held 
on Gredneeday vening, May 20, at the 
Institute Rooms, No. 31, South Frederick- 
street, blin, to consider the attitude the 
architectural in Ireland should adopt 


towards the of the Royal Institute of 
soak AeaMiile tee catenting’ ts Choe ot 








the latter body in place of with an 
effort to register the whole — yy means 
of a Parliamentary Bill. President, Mr. 


R. Caulfeild Orpen, B.A., R.H.A., occupi 
the chair, and there was a large sanentiens 
of members, 

The President referred to the gravity of the 
occasion and read a brief statement of the 
various i in recent years to obtain 
the collective support of architects for a scheme 
no Registration by Bill, —— had at one time 

n acce as @ gene inciple by the 
parent body in London, but which had wisuty 
been abandoned on the advice of counsel in 
favour of i ion by Charter. The pro- 
posals now under review would enable qualified 
architects to call themselves “‘ Chartered Archi- 
tects,” and it was hoped that this hall-mark 
would have a similar effect to the original 
pone, by which unqualified men would 
ave been unable to ignate themselves 
architects, The subject should be considered 
carefully, and any result arrived at only after 
all the possibilities had been weighed. 

Mr. C. H. Ashworth, F.R.I.B.A., thought it 
fairly well established that a Parliamentary 
Bill was impossible and that half a loaf in this, 
as in other cases, would be better than no 
bread. The Institute should be su ported now, 
and perhaps in the future the Bal that all 
desired might be passed. 

Mr. C. A. Owen, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., agreed, 
but considered it desirable to emphasise that 
such support should be given only on condition 
oe would be made to press for- 
ward towards Registration. 

Mr. H. Allberry, A.R.I.B.A., strongly op 
the present as a substitute for is- 
tration, The action of the Council of the 
R.1B.A., from start to finish was not 
calculated to inspire confidence, and increased 
membership of a body in London would not 
satisfy those who wi for gene in 
Ireland. It ht prove that the half loaf 
would be reall a brick. 

\ir. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.LB.A., e 
in favour of the Charter, and Mr. G. F. Beckett, 
\_.R.LA.L, considered it a poor substitute for 
Re-vistration. 

rofessor W. A. Scott, A.R.I.B.A., was of 


“| nion that the Council of the Royal Institute of 


i: \tish Architects did not represent the architec- 
‘al profession, at all events in Ireland. The 
. “ome promoted by that body promised nothing 


' an inflated membership, and there was on 


Loslnge yp 
‘nent, as far as he could see, would take all 
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responsibility from the home Society and 
transfer it to a coterie—an architectural House 
of Lords—in London. 

After further discussion the following resolu- 


tion was :—* That the members of 
the Royal tute of the Architects of Ireland 
furnished with a cop of the Bill drafted by 


be 

the — Institute of British Architects, 1905, 
the Bill of the Society of Architects, 1913, the 
provisions of the proposed extended Charter, 
and the President's introductory address, and 
that the opinion of the members should be 
sought as to whether they approved the Bill 
or the Charter, and also whether the Irish 
Institute should aver the British Institute 
in o ing the Parliamentary Bill promoted 
by the Society of Architects.” The motion was 
carried by a majority, and the meeting was 
adjou for a fortnight. 


—_e-~-e 
BOOKS. 


Elgin: Past and Present. By Hersert B. 

ACKINTOSH, F.S.A. Scot. (Elgin: J. D. 

Yeadon. 1914. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Tus handsome volume, as the author explains, 
is really a much reissue of a work 
under same title publi by his father in 
1891. As the book now stands it is a very 
complete record of the history of the city and 
its environs, and should become the standard 
— of coger es on the my 
origin of Elgin seems to too —— 

buried in sag ne Aw be unearthed at i 
date, but Mr. intosh repeats the popular 
derivation from Helgy, a general of Sijurd who 
overran Morayshire about 927. He does not, 
however, suggest that this et is to be 
taken very seriously. As early as 1040 Elgin 
Castle was in existence, for King Duncan died 








there after being wounded by beth, and a 
cen later David I. referred to it as 
“ My of in.” The town has there- 
fore a q ble antiquity, and when 


Tespecta 

im 1224 the seat of the Diocese of Moray was 
removed to Elgin it became an important 
place ecclesiastically, second only in Scotland 
to St. Andrews. ittle is known as to the 
size or condition of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, which, by this c , became the 
cat but Bishop Andrew Moray, a member 
of a wealthy and powerful family and 4 man 
of some ability, and who had seen Lincoln, 
rapidly converted the ish church into a 
Sapertiams ant digulty of ts podem, ie 
im an ignity of its position. 

fact, he built what must have been the finest 
cathedral in Scotland, with its two western 
towers and the great spire over the crossing. 
Mr. Mackintosh gives a number of illustrations 


from old prints, measured drawings, reconstruc- 
tions, od phategueshe of the ruins as they are, 
which the reader to form a fairly correct 


mental image of the building as it appeared 
when it was “the pride of the land, the glory 
of the realm, the delight of wayfarers and 
strangers, a praise and a boast among foreign 
nations.” : 
Though, of course, the cathedral is Elgin’s 
chief claim to attention, there are other features 
about the place of some interest, which are 
very thoroughly dealt with in this book, such as 
the Bishop's Palace and the Greyfriars Church. 
Mr. Mackintosh has, however, gee the 
mistake of attempting to combine t. ty voor 
guide-book with a serious work on local 
archeology. The result of this is a volume 
which any tourist would consider too long and 
too cumbersome to be of any use, while the 
more serious student is ence having a 
wade through | descriptions an 
bits of local ae bedens can get at what he 
wants. The author's intention, as stated in 
the Preface, was to write a book which should 
“fill a gap in the education of our youth by 
affording them some knowledge of the historical 
associations of their early home and its sur- 
ings.” Possibly for this limited class the 
scope por ee ped pds + dager oye = but 
the general reader will probably wish that it 
were either more of See, ee 
systematic archeological w st people, 
SIA ey 
i t wo in sentence in 
cel i The author's sense of humour 





Useful Minerals and Rare Ores. By ALEXAXDER 
McLzop. 4 in. b in.; 114 pp. First 
Edition. (Messrs, Wiby, }.8.A., and Chap- 
man & Hall, Ltd., London, 1914. Price 
5s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts little volume, well printed and strongly 

bound in leather, is ociten Se the tor, 

and aims at providing “severely simple but 
fully dependable means by which anyone 
can determine the useful minerals." After 
describing panning, the determination of hard- 
ness—most practically dealt with—and streak, 
surface indications and simple 
apparatus are referred to. Then some forty 
pages follow giving tabular tests for minerals, 
classified, as they should be, on the results of 

— field experiments, such as effervescence 

with acids, appearance and behaviour on 

heating and not from the chemical or minera- 
logical standpoint. The last thirty pagee are 
devoted to rare ores, and the k has 
an index. Some 200 minerals are dealt with, 
and, speaking with a recollection of the study 
of Bauerman and Dana, we find a surprisin, 

amount of material in this small work, whic 

we commend to anyone who can take a simple 
laboratory course in manipulation. 


la a 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Housing Scheme, Finchley. 

The Local Government Board have notified 
their approval, quensy- of the scheme pro- 
moted by the chley District Council to 
borrow £93,443 wherewith to buy land of the 
Woodhouse Estate, North Finc , for the 
erection thereon of 300 dwellings re lew they 
will let sixty at 7s. 6d. per week and 240 at 
8s. 6d. per week. Five acres of the estate 
will be preserved as an open space when it is 
laid out after town-planning lines. 

New Turnstile, High Holborn. 

The north-east block at the corner of New 
Turnstile and High Holborn, which includes the 
old house which for many years past has been 
occupied as Tregaski’s well-known book and 
print shop, is offered for sale as a building site. 
Great, Little, and New Turnstiles—the last- 
named being marked with a mural tablet bearing 
the date “ 1685 ”’—were formed as footways 
into Lincoin’s Inn Fields, and were obstructed 
with turnstiles on purpose to prevent the 
passage of vehicles, as well as the straying of 
cattle, when the adjacent fields to the north and 
south were used for grazing and pasturage. The 
three Turnstiles were at one time fared for their 
drapery, millinery, and other small-wares shopa 

St. Mary's, Stamford. 

The rector makes appeal for contributions 
towards the cost of preserving the tower and 
spire of this, one of the original thirteen parish 
churches—since reduced to five—of Stamford. 
The body of the church is of the late thirteenth- 
century period ; the beautiful tower and spire are 
of the early thirteenth century. In the words of 
Sir Thomas G. Jackson, R.A., it would be a 
national loss did harm overtake what is “ one 
of the gems of our native architecture.” In 
the church is a fine modern screen designed by 
John D. Sedding. 

Property Sales. 

The landed perties just placed in the 
market include Harefield Place, with about 2,150 
acres, near Ux , the seat, temp. Edward 


IIL, of Sir John Ne , in whose house it 
vested during a long period. Alice, daughter of 
Sir John Spencer, of Althorpe, and iow of 


Ferdinando, fifth Earl of Derby, married, 1600, 
the Lord Keeper, Sir Thomas Egerton (Earl of 
Ellesmere), and bought Harefield Place. There 
they were visited by Milton when he lived at 
Horton, and on August 1, 1602, entertained 
Queen Elizabeth with a performance by Burbage 
of “ Othello.” In the church within the park 
are several monuments to the Newdegates (one 
Hreclapeers and the foe tomb, with efigy, of 
t e tomb, wi 5 
the Countess Alice. 
The Architectural Association. 

The Architectural Association is arranging 
an all-day visit to Great Maytham and Great 
Dixter, two houses near Robertsbridge, —— 
by Mr. Lutyens, on Saturday, June 13. 

may be obtained on to 
the Secretary, at the Architectural j 
18, Tufton-street, S.W. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 





The Metropolitan Water Board Offices. 


MAE give this week illustrations of the 
selected design for the new offices 
for the Metropolitan Water Board 
and. the designe eabuiited by Me. 


MEETINGS. 


Farivar axp Saturpar, Juxx 5-6, 
The Institution of Municipal and County Engineers.— 
Meeting of the Institution, to be held int the Scottish 
District at Dunfermline. 


Sarurpar, Juss 6. 


The Royal Institution.—_Mr. Sigismund Goetze, 
M.R.L., on “ Studies on Expression in Art.—I. Origin 
and Development.” 3 p.m. 





Moxpar, June 8. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects.—(1) The 
fifteenth receive 


general meeting (business), to the 
ues of ts cues S tol to tees he 
election o og ke 
mele Faw Rod oe Ba (2) ad Be 
s ( 


ourned 
general meeting (Registration journed special 
meeting (Professional Charges). 8 p.m. 
Weprespar, Juss 10. 

Royal Archzologicai Institute.—Mr, Philip Norman, 
LL.D., on “A Settlement of the Hanseatic League at 
a in Norway.” With lantern illustrations. 

. Pm. 


general 


Tuavrspar, Jvuse 11. 

The Royal Institution.—Professor Silvanus P. 
Thom BA., D.Sc., on “ and the 
Foundations of Electrical Engineering,’’— 3 p.m. 

Sarvurpar, Juz 13. 


The Royal Institution.—Mr. Sigismund Goetze, M.B.1., 
on “ Studies on Expression in Art.—II. Right Expres- 
sion in Modern Conditions.” 3 p.m. 


a 


COMPETITION NEWS. 
It must be understood that following 
are primed on mee and nol as evértoomente 
every endeavour is made ensure accuracy, 
cannot be responsible for errors that may ocowr. ag 
The list of current Competitions is printed on page 684. 


Metropolitan Water Board Offices. 


The competition for the new Central Offices, 
Rosebery-avenue, E.C., for the 
Water rd has resulted in the sent 
in by Mr H. Austen Hall, F.R.LB.A., being 
selected by the assessor, Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 
The other competitors were :—Messrs. H. T. 
Hare & H. 8. Edwin T. Hall, T. Edwin 
Cooper, H. O. Ellis & Clarke, and Brown & 
Barrow. An article on the competition a 
on p. 664. We give the selected design in this 


Home for Nurses, Liverpool. 

In a limited competition for a home to 
accommodate forty nurses in connection with 
the Stanley H % tage ye the assessor 
recommended the design Messrs. Briggs, 
Wolstenholme, & Thornely, F.R.LB.A., of 
Liverpool and Blackburn, for a 
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recission of the Council's resolution to 
pcre emp Sr ape i oe manta 
exceeding one hundred guineas, for the purpose 
preparing a rough scheme and estimate of the 
cost of the pro alterations to the Town 
Hall, etc., and (2) the invitation of three firms 
to submit drawings in i with an 
a ximate estimate of the cost of carrying out 
works in connection with the pro 
alterations, etc., to the Town Hall, in 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Loxpon Burmprse Acts, 1894-1909. 
By Banister F. and H. P. Fletcher. Fifth 

ition. (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
10s. net.) 

Smauz Counrry Hovses: Taem Repam 
anp Extarcemeyt. (Forty examples chosen 
from five centuries.) x | Lawrence Weaver. 
(London : Country Life, Tavistock-street, W.C. 
15a. net.) 

Commerncta Parsts anp Parstive. B 
A. Seymour Jennings. (London : Constable 
Co., Ltd. 6s. net.) 

GarpEens mx THE Maxine. By Walter H. 
Godfrey. (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.; 5s. 
net.) 

Practica TreaTISE oN SvB-AQuEovs 
Founpations. By Chas. Evan Fowler. 
: Cha & Hall, Ltd.; and New 








[June s, 1914. 
ARCHITECTURE AND THE 


STAGE. 
= Ar tha Ape a farce in three acts, entitled 
Pn iy i Lamb, translated from the 
given by an exceptionally capable 
cast, the members of which may be 
mentioned tby, who plays the part 


of Max Dubonnet, a manufacturer of mustard - 
his brother-in-law, Théophile Barribal, acted in 
® wonderful manner by Mr. Louis Calvert ; 
mAbs , who es the part of Henri 
¢ Xvonne Dubonnet, played by Mix 

; ne Dubonnet, by 

Helen ; and Mimi Barribal by 
Laura Cowie. We have never seen a 
: es which would suffice to 
& success of any piece, and “ The Little 
with its farcical ideas and abundance 

of ridiculous contretemps, is a success from 
jee to na number of quite 
situations impossible positions in 

which the leading characters are pond in a 
we should say, never been 
piece shows how absurd a 
past may make us in the 


present, It is throughout a play of cross. 


FEIT 
i 


af 
FFE 


a fas @ room in Max Dubonnet's 
which propriate and suitable, even 
if its colouring f° somewhat too marked and 


for daily life; but the same may be 
said of the incidents of the play, and » 
soenery and incident match one another. The 
German writers — succeeded in peotaning 
an atmosphere which is entirely French in 
character ! 

——->-o—— 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of June 4, 1864. 





Double Acrostic. 
Tue Letras. 
1. O’er the waters gliding 
In the race it flies : 
2. At the presiding 
He Bsa the prize. 
3. To the trav'ller weary _ 
Giad and welcome view: 
4. Sight as glad as cheery 
To the wave-tost crew. 
5. Lo! where youth and beauty 
i hand in hand: 
6. Thousands owe him duty— 
Bow to his command. 
7. From a toil unblesséd, 
From a fate unkind, 
Oft the poor oppresséd 
Seek it, not to find. 
Tue Worps. 
When my Firsts have reckon'd 
Each due estimate, 
Then they send my second 
Forth to learn their fate. 
Many are rejected : 
Still the lowest win: 
Then my First selected, 
Sees his work begin. 
Key.—Tue Lerrens. 


a ‘ 

(*,* This extract from the coagyt 

fift rs o shows that we alw ; 
pee dit Sts aie class of reader.—!! 


—— ee 

KINGSTON VALE. + 

Committee of the Wimbledon an 
wohens (Kingston Vale) Extension 


Fund have issued a statement showing ©! at 
of the snopeend area of 177 acres which it was 
a to ee at a price of £55,000 they 

ve 126 acres at a cost of £35, 00 
There remains & of 41 acres, for which 
a sum of £12,000 is still required. 
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WATER BOARD OFFICES SELECTED DESIGN.—By 


Mr. 


H. 








Austen Hatt, F.R.LB.A 
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BOARD OFFICES: SELECTED DESIGN.—By 


Mr. 
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AUSTEN 
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METROPOLITAN OFFICES.—Desion sy Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.LB.A., ano Mr. H. S. East, A.B! 
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ROSEBERY AVENUE.E.C. 








/ROPOSED NEW CENTRAL OFFICES 





1, F.RLB.A., 
‘ETROPOLITAN WATER BOARD OFFICES—Desicx sy Mr. H. T. Hare, FR 


~  \AETROPOUTAN WATER) BOARD. 


BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN. 


AEZZANINE FLOOR PLAN . 
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NOTES ON CURRENT CASES. 
Rural ete nomen 
Ledbury v. Lady 
HE words “ i ffic,” in . 
Be [Bie tie Highways sad Voom 
(Amendment) Act, 1878, have unfortu- 


nately a somewhat sinister ring in the ears of 
members of the trade. There have been 
too many occasions what seemed at the 


onset a reasonable margin of profit has dis- 
appeared altogether by reason of claims in this 
respect by local authorities. The maxim that 
those who use the roads should pay for them has, 
it is true, the air of a self-evident proposition, but 
it is at least to ask that the burden 
should be pee Syce fairly adjusted between 
the users. To extent this is now the case 
is somewhat ntly illustrated by the 
latest decision the Courts on the subject. 

The facts were as follows:—The defendant, 

Lady Henry Somerset, is the owner of a stone 

quarry adjoining the main Ledbury and 

Tewkesbury road. Between the months of June, 

1912, and May, 1913, stone from her quarry 

was carried along this road in trucks drawn by 

traction engines. The exact quantity of stone 
carried does not appear from the report, but 

there was an output from the quarry of 17,378 

tons in the ag 1912, and as a output was 

increasing year by year presumably not much 
less travelled over the road in the period of 
eleven months complained of. Other persons 
used the road in a similar manner, but the 
quantity of stone carried by the defendant was 
larger than that of any other person, and 
amounted to slightly more than half the total 
traffic ing on the road. The Ledbury 

Rural District Council claimed in the action 
£1,233, being the amount certified by their 
Surveyor as the extraordinary expense incurred 
by them in the damage to their road, 
the claim being put forward on the ground that 
this damage was caused by “ extraordinary 
traffic’ conducted by the defendant within 
the meaning of sect. 23 of the Highways 
and Locomotive (Amendment) Act, 1878, as 
amended by sect. 12 of the Locomotive Act, 
1898. Mr. Justice Lush, after stating the above 
facts and carefully considering the various 
cases already decided on the section above 
quoted, came to the conclusion that the traffic 
from Lady Henry Somerset's quarry was not 
“extraordinary,” and that the | authority 
had therefore no right to recover. 

Those who have paid heavy damages to 
highway authorities fr carrying in a similar 
manner less than a twentieth part of the output 
of this quarry will perhaps wonder when they 
come to read this decision whether their eyes 
have deceived them as to the facts stated, or 
whether Mr. Justice Lush’s decision heralds a 
change in the law indicating a better state of 
things for the trade Hy. In neither case, 
however, will their doubts prove correct. The 
facts are as above. Mr. Justice Lush’s decision 
involves no new pri iple of law. Indeed, if 
we may with submission say so, it is hard 
to see how on the e cases his lordship 
* have arrived at any — — - 

To the layman—tho is, unfortunately, 
is no reliable rr go ing of the section 
— at first sight fairly clear. It runs as 
OLOW8 — 

“ Where by the certificate of their Surveyor 
it appears to the authority which is liable—to 





repair any highway—that having regard to 
the average expense of repairi ighways in 
the neighbourhood ex ex have 
been ineurred by such authority in repairi 
suc: highway by reason ca 

by excessive t the same, or 


cel \ificate of the Surveyor for £1,233 

that ext i expense to this amount ha 
heon ineurred in the highway. Nor 
Wes it suggested that the was 

With the figure as excessive. It was clear, too, 
that the traffic which caused the damage was 
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the defendant's, and took place by or in 
consequence of her order. The only remaining 


point is whether the traffic was extraordi 


and few practical persons acquainted with traffic 
problems would hesitate to affirm that the car- 
riage of some 17,000 tons of stone in trucks 
and constituting 

; traffic on a given road, 
was “extraordinary traffic.” In the view of the 
present law, however, such traffic is ordinary 
only. This somewhat surprising result is 
attained by a reference of a practically com- 
ior decisions 
which, however much they ars be criticised, 
the discretion of the Courts 
until such time as a decision of the House 
of Lords or some statutory amendment of 
the law brings about a more equitable state 
It has been decided, for instance, 

that where a road is — to the traffic 
mn so used for 

@ length of time, the traffic will not be held 
haps is, in 
the sense that it would then be traffic commonly 
é (See Hemsworth Rural 
District Council v. Micklethwaite, 1904, 68 
resent case it was 
uirements 
frequent 
practice to use the road for the traffic in question, 
ntly the first time that 
the long-suffering local authority had taken 
action. . Again, where the traffic belongs to a 


drawn by traction engi 
more than half the to 


pulsory nature to a series of 
nevertheless bind 


of t 
complained of, and has 
extraordinary, but ordinary, as it 
met with on the road. 
J.P., p. 345.) In the 
proved, in accordance with the 
of this case, that it was an old an 


though this was ap 


recognised local industry it has been decided 
that it cannot be called extraordi . (See 
Wallington v. Hoskins, 1880, 6 Q.B.D. 206.) 


This, again, was the case here. No one disputed 
the fact that quarrying and the subsequent 

i were local 
ush was therefore 
bound by these authorities, and his judgment 
must be accepted for the time being as perfectly 
orthodox. At the same time, this aspect of the 
law operates very unjustly to the building 
The builaer does not have a chance of 
ing the road for years until his traffic becomes 


carriage of the stone 
industries. Mr. Justice 


trade. 


“‘ ordinary,”’ and so does not obtain the pro- 
tection afforded by the decision in the Hems- 
worth Rural District Council v. Micklethwaite. 
His use of the road is, on the contrary, 
occasional only, and for creating a less degree 
of nuisance than those who without interference 
use a road with heavy traffic persistently he, 
inconsistently h, incurs heavy liabilities, 
(See Norfolk County Council v. Green, 1907, 
90 L.T., p. 45.) Again, building is not, in the 
eye of the law, a recognised local industry or an 
industry peculiar to any particular place ; the 
builder therefore obtains no advantage from the 
decision in Wallington v. Hoskins, above quoted, 
though but for his work there would probably 
be no local industries at all. Beyond this, his 
business frequently takes him away from the 
main roads, and his materials have to be 
carted over roads less stable than is ordinarily 
the case. Traffic then becomes “ extraordinary ” 
and falls within the grasp of the law, which 
would be deemed “ ordinary ” on a better and 
more expensively constructed road. Apart, 
too, from legal doctrines, as a str r to 
the locality he constitutes a target at whom 
the authorities may safely shoot without 
distressing local feelings. 

As a consequence of all these artificial legal 
refinements, and the casual nature of his work 
in any one district, the sap which smiles 
a ingly at 17,000 tons of stone—more 
then | half the total traffic of the road—being 
haulea from a quarry, frowns severely on the 
builder for moving 800 tons of material in a 
similar manner, and leaves him to compound 
with the claims of the highway authorities as 
best he can. It is perhaps not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that a strong feeling is growing in 
the trade that the time has now come for a more 
equal adjustment of these burdens. Nor is this 
feeling confined to trade circles alone. In the 
case of the Billericay Rural Council v. fw 
Guardians and Keeling (App., Vol. 80, L.J.K.B., 
p- 1,251), speaking of the doctrine above 
referred to, that “ ordi ” traffic may become 

i ” in law if it takes place on a 
road where it is simply unusual, Lord Moulton 
made use, in giving judgment, of the following 
striking :— Iam glad that the admis- 
sion of Counsel for the defendants has relieved 


“ 
ex 
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LEGAL SECTION. 


this Court from defining what ‘ extraordinary 
traffic’ is, because cases have been referred to 
which, at all events, raise the aggnscnge Tape 
one would have been obli to say t it 
had something to do with past user of the 
road. I should be most reluctant to come to 
the conclusion that the legislature meant to 
penalise a person whose proper traffic only had 
made use of a road which lay useless before 
and that the measure of his burden is the 
extent to which he had justified the existence 
of the road.” 

It is to be hoped, therefore, in the interest of 
the building trade that a test case as to what 
“extraordinary traffic” is may one day be 
carried to the House of Lords. Even if it fails 
in securing redress from their lordships, it will 
at least so eee emphasise the existing 
anomalies of the law on the subject as to open a 
ready way for remedial legislation. 


CONSTRUCTION OF COVENANT NOT 
TO ALTER ELEVATION OR ARCHI.- 
TECTURAL DECORATION : 


In re London County Council vo. Weir ; 
Joseph v. London County Council. 

This is an interesting decision as regards the 
effect of a usual covenant in leases in restrain- 
ing a tenant from exhibiting an electric-light 
advertisement. Incidentally it involved im- 
portant considerations on the wider question 
of preserving the architectural character of 
buildings. 

The plaintiff, who was the assignee of a lease 
in the West-end, had covenanted with his 
landlords as follows, viz. :— 

That he would not cut or maim any of the 
principal walls or timbers of the buildings for 
the time being on the ground hereby demised ; 
or commit or permit any waste or damage to the 
said buildings or to the floors or timbers thereof ; 
or make or permit to be made any alteration in 
the elevation of the buildings or in the archi- 
tectural decoration thereof; or permit any 
steam-engine or furnace, or any additional 
building, chimney, or flue to be erected on the 
said demised premises ; or use, exercise, carry on, 
or permit to be used, exercised, or carried on in 
any part of the said demised premises (a) Any 
dangerous, noxious, noisome, or offensive trade 
or business whatsoever; or (b) Any trade or 
business whereby the insurance against fire 
may be vitiated or lessened in value. 

Whilst subject to these covenants the plaintiff 
installed on the fagade of the premises an 
electric-light advertisement of O O Orkney 
Whiskey, Bovril, and ers Ginger Ale. 

It consisted of a framework of light iron bars 
forming a meshed net to which the letters of the 
advertisements were fixed. It was further 
supported by struts resting on the stone cornices 
of the building. These struts, however, were in 
no way fixed except to the woodwork of the 
windows. It was proved that the whole 
arrangement could be taken down in a very 
few minutes and removed without injury to 
the building. It appeared also that the 
advertisement did not relate to business in which 
the plaintiff was personally engaged. The 
London County Council contended that the 
covenants above set out clearly forbid structural 
a'terations. They distingui between this 
case and Bickmove and Dimmer, 1903, 1, 
Chancery, 158) by pointing out that in that 
case the covenants were not on all-fours with 
those to which the plaintiff was subject ; further, 
they argued that in that case the advertisement 
referred to—a clock erected in front of a jewelle’’s 
shop—related to the tenant’s own business, 
which was not the case in the present application. 
Mr. Justice Astbury, in giving judgment, 
addressed himself in the first place to the 
meaning of the words “ elevation ” and “ altera- 
and came to the conclusion that the 


tion,” 

word “ elevation ” means - may wales» here 
f a building as distingui rom the horizon 

pe: und pap ny epee; * alteration 

could not be used of things fixed to the premises 

for the of using them in a reasonable 

way, meant, in this case, the substitution of 


ing different in the elevation or archi- 
oueee hccounek af tax takai i which it was 
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decoration’ were intended to the 
architectural character of the building’ having 
regard to the neighbourhood in w: it was 
Unfortunately for the eg Bing 
it is equally clear that the covenant 
in its effect, and that so long as 
does not make any alteration in the actual stone 
of the facade it is open to him to 
permanently cover it up. Mr. Justice ange 
appears to have come to this conclusion wi 
some reluctance and to have been influenced 
Se ne ee ae ee eee ae 
would have been some difficulty in saying at 
what point the word “ al ion " was to stop. 
For instance, in the strict sense of the word a 
flower-box is an alteration if placed where no 
flower-box existed before. So also is a sun- 
blind. Covenants of this character are, too, of 
a penal character in that a valuable lease 
be forfeited in event of their violation. It 
therefore, very justly always been the 
of the Courts to construe them strictly. 
same time in these progressi 
ingenuity of the advertiser is ou 
possible for tenants to ——e 
they occupy to purposes very foreign 
which the ground | intended. 
blinds displaying brilliant advertisemen 
window-boxes inscribed with the virtues 
fotent medicines have, i= more than one cass, 
threatened in addition to the flashing 
electrical signs which are now so common in our 
streeta, 


CLAIM FOR NEGLIGENCE AGAINST 
ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER : 


The Secretary of State for War v. Mesers. 
Kirkland & Capper and J. H. T. Woodd. 


This case, reported in our issues of the Ist 
and 8th ult., though it involved no new 
principle will nevertheless be of interest, 
especially to architects and surveyors, by reason 
of the responsibility attributed to the architect 
for the failure of some portion of the electric 
seeing 68 the How Army Medical College at 

illbank. It is obvious, as stated by the 
judge, that it would be unjust to hold an archi- 
tect liable for negligent ings with scientific 
matter outside his sphere of . On 
the other hand, what a judge has to decide in 
cases of this kind is not what is abstract justice 
or injustice, but what the law requires o 
regard to the wording of the contract b whick 
the parties have bound themselves ond under 
which they are working. In this case the 
architect's position was found by the judge to 
have been affected in three ways. » he 
had, by “ own architectural designs, red 
® particular system necessary; secondly, the 
wording of the contract specially provided that 


FES 
& Sas 
Ho pee 


and the clause providing for scientific assistance 
contained no clause exonerating him ; 
thirdly, his lordship held that the architect had 
shared in the pay. 

The first and third grounds of the judge's 
decision applied only to the circumstances of 
the case, but so far as the decision was based on 
the wording of the contract, whilst its correctness 
cannot be questioned, it is nevertheless an 
Petengpe that 7 oer should ever have. 
een asked to e responsibility for 
systems as yr which he has no scientific 
knowledge. There ma be, and, in fact, there 
frequen Are-sdong yb re the character of the 
yuilding renders it in the highest degree inex- 
pedient for the electrician to attempt to 
it without the architect’s advice and assistance ; 
but surely that advice should not be deemed to 
make the architect liable for errors in the 
scientific portion of electrician’s work, as was 
apparently to some extent the case here ; and, 
at any rate, the contract should discriminate 
clearly between the divided responsibility. 
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It is & remarkable thing ¢), 
in this Country has boce ne, 8’ ils thee 
ve, In othe 
of the Me ae the tendency is 4’. ntumeytane 
problems and to ins 0h ao 
aC ( npk e 
workman into ae fold, a 
our onies the Courts not 
recognise masters’ and workmen's anleaa, pe 
vite their Sppearance befor. them, but deal 


with wages cong also, 
wae, Where the latest labour 


has been most fay Urab)) 
n oUurably reported o 
by Sir Askwith, no strike is al med ce 


5 40W 
any of ine employments immediately ann 
the public the " te has been exhaustively 
names into by an impartial State tribunal 

all the Powers of a Court of Justice, ag 
regards evidence and witnesses The system 
has hitherto worked well for both sides, and its 
is now bein 
To come nearer home, as we have seer in Pros, 


an engagement to a union is a commoerc; 
, mercial 
contract enforceable in the same Way as any 


Indeed, in all parts of the world legal recos. 
nition of the status of labour associations, 
both of masters and men, is steadily growing. 
Are we alone the wisest of mankind in travelling 
as far as possible in a wholly contrary direction ? 
There is no royal road to wisdom, and, at any 
rate, the position may well be examined. 

is often useless with a workmen's 
union, where no law compels the workman to 
o his re pment Ml behests. From the 
w ‘s is equally difficult, 
where a Ye of rowas nghh ~Pnt  air to 
act upon agreements of a masters’ union. 

The justification for the immunity of the 
eloquently pleaded by Sir 
John Walton no exists in a state of society 
Kr, Lloyd "s Compensation Act and 

q s famous Insurance Act give 
the eeied welnos his annuity, and the fick 
or out-of-work workman his weekly payment, 

the funds of his union. 

At any rate, the day when the strike and 

of existence as completely 

as the dodo will be a welcome one for the 
community ; and the statesman who devotes his 
to an examination of our labour system, 

with a view to a large measure of reconstructive 


legislation will not perhaps be amongst the 
least of those who deserve well of their country. 


LAW REPORTS. 


Hicu Covrr or Jovstice. 
(Before the Orricut Rererre, Mr. Verney.) 
Claim on Baiiding Contract : 
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sued the Rev. W. Marsh Rapson, of Gréve de 
Lecq, Isleworth, and other mem- 
bers of the Isleworth Mission Church Building 

i for £230 15s., balance alleged to 
be due for work done and materials supplied 
in the erection of a new mission church at 
Isleworth. 


By their defence the defendants pleaded 
that by contract between them and the plain: 
tiff the latter agreed to do the work referred 
to in @ certain ification and plans to the 
satisfaction of a Mr, H. Eydman ; and, secondly, 
that it would be completed by December 4, 
1912, subject to the forfeiture of £5 a week. 
They denied that the work was one 
to . Eydman’s satisfaction, or that it was 
completed by December 4, or that the work 
done was in accordance with the agreement. 

Mr, Graham Mould and Mr. Pocock. > 
structed by Mr. William Corbett Goulding, : 
hr gm oy E.C., appeared for the 

laintiff; and Mr. Oliver, instructed by Mr. 
E. Weston Wigg, of Chancery-ienc W.C., for 
the defendants. or 

Mr. Graham Mould said that tin wi 
was to recover £230 15s., the balance due I 
res of a building contract and «| 


ras m 


and about the erection of a mission church a 
Isleworth. The parties were Mr. Cin 
Schroeder, the plaintiff, and the K Ape 


Marsh Rapeon and others members | 


In answer to the Official Referes, Counsel 
said that Mrs. Schroeder undertook the con- 
ie Olive 3}: Mr. 


Mr. Oliver (for the defenlan's 
Schroeder is an undischarged bankrp') 
i R we mo I don’t know whether that is 00. 
: a at his opening, Mr. Mould said er 
the defendants were intend- 
ing erect urch, and got into communl- 
with Mr Schroeder. The latter = 
gested that @ church building of concrete bloe 
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‘fendants, said that he had 
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would be cheaper than brick, and more ad- 
vantageous for @ coy Re the kind intended. 
Mr. Rapson, who had experie oe gr 
architect, went down to Mr. Schroeder’s house 
which was constructed of these blocks, po | 
was well satisfied with what he saw. In 
October, 1912, the contract was entered into at 
the price £380. The work was commenced 


shortly afterwards. 

Counsel then read the correspondence in the 

case, and said that from the evidence it ap- 

red that a Mr. Eydman was to act as 
surveyor. This Mr. Eydman was not, in fact 
a surveyor, but was a builder. Counsel called 
the Official Referee’s attention to a letter from 
Mr. Eydman to Mr. Schroeder, in which the 
writer said “ he felt concerned at the quality” 
of the concrete used for filling up, and t 
when he went down to Isleworth he found that 
the men were using nothing else but fine 
sifting matter.” The letter concluded by 
pointing out that the builders had but one 
month to , and that unless the roof 
were on in fourteen days it was impossible to 
complete in the time, because of the rotten 
stuff used in weg Ma There were other 
letters of a similar , said Counsel, but he 
desired to ay that there was a perfectly good 
explanation of the statements made in tome 
That explanation was really that there was 
some confusion on the part of the architect 
between “mnavvy barrows” and “other 
barrows” the capacity of loading being 
different in each case. 

He (Counsel) contended that the work was 
done all right, and he would call the evidence 
of Mr. Schroeder, of the men employed on the 
work, and of the Surveyor of the District 
Council, who passed the work, to prove that 
the materials used were perfectly proper and 
good, and that the concrete was mixed in 
proper proportions. The proportions were 
those in the specification, viz., of five or six 
to one, and never of nine or ten to one. 

In answer to the Official Referee, Counsel 
said there were no replies to the letters he 
had read, for the simple reason that Mr. 
Schroeder was always on the job; Mr. Eydman 
was frequently there, too, and the Rev. Rapson, 
who lived in a little house just within the 
churchyard, took @ still more active part than 
even Mr. Eydman. 

The price was an extremely low one, said 
Counsel, but Mr. Schroeder said he 
wanted to do the work Bore as an adver- 
tisement for his concrete Was it likely, 
in those circumstances, that inferior material, 
such as was alleged here by the defendants, 
would have been used by Mr. Schroeder? The 
Barnes District Council sent their Surveyor to 
see the building, and they were so p 
with the conerete blocks that they ordered 
1,800 ft. of river wall to be constructed for 
them by Mr. Schroeder of exactly the same 
material. That work Mr. Schroeder had since 
done, and there had been no complaint of any 
sort or kind. He would call Mr. Schroeder 
to say that he had been lately building model 
cottages for the well-known firm Messrs. 
Cubitts. He had built two for them, and now 
had an order for sixteen more. Counsel then 
called attention to other letters raising com- 
plaints about the number of men employed on 
the work. In one letter Mr. Eydman had 
written: “There is great dissatisfaction at 
the way the work was being carried on. Two 
men and two lads only were there; and yet 
there was room for at least twenty men.’ 
Counsel eaid there were never less than eight 
men at any time, except sometimes mg | on 
Monday mornings, when some men, who lived 
at « distance, had not arrived; and the 
evidence would show that the complaints 
always referred to Monday mornings. The 
work was to have been completed on 
December 4, 1912, but a further three weeks 
were allowed for additions in the way of 
pilasters, ete. Mr, Schroeder made no charge 
for these, and so, though grace was given, Mr. 
Schroeder gave consideration by doing work 
without ing any charge. ihe 

As to the pe Br Peer that the building had 
sunk in its foundations, he call evidence 
to show that that was due to the treacherous 
nature of the soil i , @ matter over which 
Mr. Schroeder obviously had no control. 

As to the thickness of the concrete used, Mr. 
Schroeder, though the cation only 
required him to put 1 ft. 6 in. on, put 4 
minimum of 1 ft. 6 in all over, while in many 
+ es he put as much as 2 ft, 6 in., and even 


\t the close of the plaintiff’s case, Mr. 
Oliver, for the defendants, said that he had 
sufficiently indicated his line of defence in 
Ciss-examining the witnesses for the plaintiff, 
and that he would therefore at once call his 


own wi 


tnesses, 
The Rev. W. Marsh Ragern, one of the de- 


. iO 
training as a dra at Waterloo, had 
passed examinations in historic ornamentation 
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work, and had had a course at the Bedford 
Art School. He offered to draw the plans for 
the mission church, and Pr red them under 
constant supervision r. Eydman. H 
understood Mr. John Schroeder sh the Fae 
tractor. The latter told witness when he 
first saw him that he would do the building 
See very td a consulted Mr. 
dman, who prepared specification and con. 
tract, and sent them to hn 

After everything had been settled witness 
my fer. the Gest, tiene thant the blocks were 

‘ 14 in. © protested, and said 
he had been misled, and Mr. Schroeder said 
he had made a mistake, knowing nothing of 
concrete blocks. Later, when the work was in 
hand, witness went and saw the excavations. 
Mr. Schroeder said there was a very good 
bottom. Witness saw cesspools there under the 
wall, where the second principal came. The 
site was the middle of an old slum area. It 
way bricked round and filled up solid. So 
witness saw that concrete was in at the 

of the excavations. Mr. Schroeder 
went deeper than the specification required 
close to the site of the old cesspool. 

In answer to other questions, witness said 
that Mr. r was only allowed to go on 
S & pesconies were given that the walls would 

for six months from completion. Mr. 
Eydman said Mr. Schroeder would have to 
= them down or go on and give a guarantee. 
wentually this was waived by Mr. Schroeder 
grin ten supports free of charge, as specified. 

r. Schroeder at a later date asked if some 
old bricks could be put between the blocks, 
and witness, in ignorance, consented, 

Witness denied that he ever said he wanted 
the level of the floor kept down es low as 
‘aageoee or that more concrete blocks should 

ut on, or that he gave instructions for 
building the wall right up. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mould, witness said 
Mr. Eydman more architectural 
knowledge than he. There were no quotations 
from any builders. When witness went to see 
Mr. Schroeder’s house he saw cracks in the 
concrete; but Mr. Schroeder said they were 
due to inferior material. It shook witness’s 
confidence in Mr. Schroeder when he found 
that the blocks were not to size. The concrete 
finally was no deeper than depth specified, 
except in one place. Witness thought the 
concrete bad and not worthy the name of 
concrete. He saw no bad concrete mixed him- 
self. The sanitary authority passed the work. 
The sanitary authority's representative ex- 
plained that as the Church Building Com- 
mittee thoroughly trusted Mr. John Sibccsder 
he was satisfied, they would look after 
him. 

Mr. Henry Eydman, contractor and builder, 
of Holly-road, Chiswick, in answer to Mr. 
Oliver, said he was asked to assist in pre- 
paring plans and geek oD pina t * P ge 
sent r. Rapson the draft «s ion. 
was altered to suit concrete blocks. Teter, wit- 
ness submitted to the defendants’ Committee an 
estimate of £506, as the cost of a brick church. 
That estimate included brick walls 14 in., with 
piers. Witness asked Mr. Schroeder if it was 
possible to carry out the work as shown on the 
plan for £380. Mr. Schroeder said it was, and 
that game Ber Rehr ged es and that he 
wanted the advertisement. In answer to other 
uestions, witness said the land was perfectly 
bm and there were no loose in the 
maiden earth. Witness noticed that the 
principals were out of the vertical at least 
5 in. The purlins and rafters were on slate 
and battens. Witness repeatedly complained, 
and the plaintiff's workmen then cut through 
and forced the — through 5 in.; thet 
produced a bumble back. 

Cross-examined, witness said he was com- 

mt to act as surveyor. Witness told Mr. 
eae he would not give a certificate. 
Witness did not rely on Mr. Rapson’s 

nee at all. On an average witness was 
on the spot twice a week. — 

Mr. J. G. Carey, District Surveyor of 
Heston, Isleworth, giving evidence, said that 
if he had tad the power under the specification 
he would have notified the builder and brov 
someone else on the job to put the matter right. 

Mr. Biggs, F-R.I.B.A., Pts evidence 
for the Seodan said ere Was even 
now too much weight on the walls. Slurry 
had spoilt the effect of the blocks; he would 
remove it, if possible, with wire brushes. 
There was a serious crack at the western end, 
which, though not highly dangerous, was not 
safe. The crack went right through; it was 
not a result of settlement in the concrete 
under the walls, and did not go 6 in. below 
the surface of the ground. A hole was opened 
receritly, and witness saw concrete 1 ft. 9 in. 
chiefly of half bricks. The projection was 5 in. 
beyond concrete cast block. 

At the close of the evidence and Counsel’s 
speeches the Official Referee reserved judg- 


ment. 
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_ The Official Referee, on Tuesday, delivered 
j nt for the plaintiff on the claim for 
£197 9s., with costs, and also judgment on 
> ye" snagpnanee with costs. 

n the course.of the judgment he said 
that the case had eseapted a long time, but 
he had had the advantage of viewing the 
premises in arriving at his judgment. 

Mrs. Schroeder had agreed to execute the 
work for £380, and had also agreed that it 
should be done under the supervision of Mr. 
Eydman, a builder of experience. She had 
been paid £258, and now claimed the balance 
due under the contract, together with certain 
extras, making a total of £235 15s. The de- 
fendants alleged that the work was not com- 
pated, and that the plaintiff had been over- 
paid. 

There was a conflict of verbal evidence which 
was not remarkable considering that these 
matters took place in the autumn of 1912, 
and therefore he had especially to consider 
what was written about that time. Without 
going into detail, he was going to state the 
main conclusions at which he had arrived. 

As regarded the plaintiff's claim for the 
balance of work done under the contract, the 
plaintiff was entitled to what she claimed, 
subject to deduction for work omitted or de- 
fective. Mr. Eydman was constantly on the 
job, and Mr. Rapson—the expression *‘ clerk of 
the works” was somewhat too complimentary 
to him—also took a great deal of interest in the 
the work. 

The first complaint in writing prior to 
February 5, 1913, was on November 6, in a 
letter of Mr. E ’s, which related to the 
falling of the ceiling. That matter was settled 
by putting in additional supports. Some other 
complaints were made on mber 31, which 
also were settled. 

During the whole of January Mr. Eydman 
made no complaint, although there were 
several letters from him. By Condition 8 of 
the contract, Mr. Eydman had power to order 
the removal of unsatisfactory materials; never- 
theless, he had never given any euch order. 

Taking the items of the defence seriatim, the 
Official Referee found as to the slating of the 
roof that it was not wed that the defect 
was due to the plaintiff's fault. The verge was 
a trifling matter, and 3s 6d. would be @ 
sufficient deduction upon that head. As to the 
blocks, there was no proof that they were 
“‘ green,” and in any event Mr. Eydman saw 
them. He found that the eaves was 
not defective. Then as to the matchboarding, 
which was considered by defendants to be 
contrary to speci Mr. Eydman should 
have ordered its removal) if he did not approve 
of it. Instead of doing so, Mr. Eydman had 
allowed it to be used. As.to the wood-block 

i Mr. Eydman said that he had com- 


flooring, c 
sleinet about the concrete; but the written 
notes produced by Mr. Eydman contained no 


mention of the flooring until January 30, when 
they merely called attention to the floor with- 
out saying that the concrete was bad or that 
Mr. Schroeder had refused to make it good; 
and in @ letter of ane bw arouse 


was to be found esking 2. 
on with the work, He (the learned 
Biieial Referee) found as to the floor that Mr. 
Eydman allowed the concrete to be laid with- 
out objection, and ed the concrete. The 
wood floor was laid hurriedly and damage wes 
done to it by reason of persons walking:on it 
where it was defective. 
ial Referee referred to Mr. 
Schroeder’s offer to make good any defective 
portion of the floor, and said that, in his 
opinion, £5 would be a fair deduction on that 
head. As to the curb to the platform, that was 
so trifling a matter that 2s. would be a fair 
deduction to make. As to item No. 9, he found 
that the cracks were caused by a stove, and 
therefore, as he found that as a fact. plaintiff 
was not responsible for them. The omission of 
the soot doors in item No. 10 was an omission 
in obedience to instructions. He would allow 
2s. for plastering the water-closet and ls. in 
respect of the non-throating of the sills; but, 
as there was no proof that the matchboard ing 
there was not finished according to specifica- 
tion, there could be no deduction upon that 
head. As to item No. 14, he found that the 
llies were proper gullies, As to No. 15, he 
ound that it was not specified that the water 
waste-preventer should painted, but at the 
same time he would allow Is. unon that head. 
As to the blocks, the learned Referee found 
that there was considerable evidence in sup- 
port of the view that a settlement had taken 
place under the foundations. : 
The total amount for deduction would be 
£6 from the contract sum of £380, brin +4 


titled to £81 9s. He also found that « 
conden as to ordering extras in writing hed 
been waived. 
(Continued on page 683.) 
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THE LONDON BUILDING 
DISPUTE : 
FROM THE WORKMAN’S STANDPOINT. 
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ly the views of the workmen 

engaged in this dispute-—Ep.] 

T is questionable if there has been any period 
in the industrial 
when so much unrest has existed as 

reasons have been 

t without a doubt 


Ret IST 


of this country 





the last three 
advanced as to the cause, 
the increasing cost of livmg which has tended 
the workers’ lives, cou 
that the wealth of 

continually on the 


to accentuate the unrest. 
the increased educational facilities extended to 


the working classes are beginning 
in the direction of 


c 


4 


the inequalities 
not prepared to accept things as 

is out for more opportunities, and is 
having a more equal distribution of the 
which the industrious portion of the 
munity produce. Some do not i 
welcome these signs. This attitude is 
wrong. Preconceived notions 
dominated by prejudice will not assist a 
peaceful solution of the problem, but may 
retard, irritate, and gradually foster elements 
of a violent character that no sane and well- 
intentioned person desires. The working classes 
are out to secure better conditions (and 
rightly so), and, in spite of all, they are deter- 
mined to have them. In face of these facts 
it behoves every section of society to bend 
to the situation and assist by 
possible in wisel 
peaceful channe. 
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directing such efforts through 
One is impressed with t 
idea that if broader and more reasonable 
counsels had dominated the situation prior to 
the lock-out in January last, then this unfor- 
tunate and lengthy conflict in the London 
building industry could have been avoided. It 
that the militant section 
aster Builders’ Association 
ranks and of the operatives’ section ruled, to 
the detriment of all. However, it may be the 
ing a line of policy whi 
and effective in securing better 
ful relations between master 
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trades unions. 

The chief complaint of the London Master 
Builders’ Association was that the unions had 
uilty of infringing agreements. Frankly, 
arge is sustained. The attitude taken 
up by some of the unions concerned, that the 
were not responsible for the acts of their 
members relative to such agreements, was 
re erage in the name 
ing and signing rules on 
their behalf, leaving ome members with no 
sense of individual responsibility! This is not 
trades unionism ; it is the reverse ; and, more- 
over, it is not honourable. It will 
day for trades union principles if su 
find favour ; but there is little fear of such. It 
is held (and rightly so) that agreements between 
employers and employed as a result of collective 
bargaining are the foundation of trades unionism. 
One effect of this conflict is that the air has 
been cleared of the mist which brought it into 
being. There will be a more rigid observance 
of local rules agseed upon in the 
in this regard we expect employers also to carry 


the Simons-pure, 
int, than in the case 
” er ge prone joyers in London. It is 
e fault oremen and managers that 
transgressions obtain, 

_ But it is held by the workmen that extenuat- 
ing circumstances contributed to their 

rules. To those 


policy of the London 
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the spirit, as they are not all 
judged from this stand 


conversant with the 
Builders’ 


tion this plea can be borne out. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


we see their efforts to limit our efforts on ticket 
and the _ that no trades 
& foreman, these are pin. 
pricks “peer Body members, and ition 
a doubt have them to throw over the 
traces, 88 a result, infringement of agree. 
ments no sane trade is out to encourage 
the policy of restriction does not achieve 
the 4 ong Why does not 
ullders’ Association gj 
up that which is not conducive to the ne 
working of agreements? It is suggested the 
unions are out to bar the non-unionist 
earning his living at his trade. Anyone 
conversant with the matter knows this is not 
so. The non-unionist is not such a self. 
Fy gen Tyan «ge gay job because 
upon pay to the trades union. 
Facts show that few leave their job on this 
The ante of the London Buildin 
Industries Federation is strongly opposed by 
the London Master Builders’ Association. [t 


has been stated frequently that a uniform 
t with all sections would give greater 


tee for keeping agreements. It needs no 
amount of nag to see there is a deal 
of force at the of this argument. The 


London Master Builders’ Association represents 
common interest of employers in the 
building trades. On what grounds do they 
object to one authority for the operatives to 
iate and supervise agreements ! 
view of the situation at the present time 
gives rise to much speculation. After nineteen 
weeks the operatives are as determined as ever. 
Within three weeks they have rejected two sets 
of proposals for settlement of the dispute. The 
stern manner of the men must have revealed to 
employers a temper they never anticipated. 
at same time there is sufficient evidence 
that both sides are prepared to come to terms 
of settlement, but the prospects of agreement 
are not bright. The more the elements are 
analysed the firmer the opinion is held that 
some third party must settle this unfortunate 
dispute. It must not be assumed that there 
is any extreme bitterness of ving between 
the disputants ; in fact, considering the lengthy 
period of the fight, both sections are to be 
congratulated upon their present relations. 
But in both camps there is, as pegged: a 
marked divergence of view on a particular 
int. The only third course the London 
Builders’ Association appear to favour 
is in the nature of a general lock-out of the 
iiding trades. The operatives have no desire 
for , and it is very doubtful if the provincial 
builder looks with favour upon this proposal. 
Their relations with the a — are 
generally good. Through the peaceful opera- 
tions of the National Conciliation Boards differ- 
ences have, been and now are being, adjusted 
without resorting to the evil effects of strikes. 
The policy of London has been to stand aloof 
these peaceful 


As 


_> 


channels. Result—conflict. 
In face of these facts can the two disputants 
expect an made to the provinces to 
become involved being favourably received ' 
The employers and employed in the provinces 
have yed more foresight and a broader 
cotbeuk teak in London, and consequently are 
rea more beneficial results. _ 
has had its distinct policy, and now 


has its distinct to solve ; it would be 
a crime to ad ges national conflict and 
upset good relations and cause dislocation 0: 
trade. There is no common interest inven 
each part take a common-sense view © the 
sealed. The en lock-out would produce 
tension insane fight now in progress 
in 1 Woe! it fu the difkcay 
There guaran of such. If a thi 
party is to be oon in, then why . > 
Conciliation Board ? In face 0 le 
i and if national ection is 
reatened, executives of the unions invo'vt 
will eesakaely seg the scene, and the 
London problem ices a national one for 
settlement. The best interests of al! will 
be served if emadiote steps are taken to 
Federated 
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A LONDON BUILDER’S EX- 
PERIENCES OF SANITARY 
OFFICIALS. 


Ix the course of @ paper delivered at the 





Institute of Sanitary Engineers on April 20, on 
nalen, Seidl Sapedenees wih Gentes 
Officials in the Metropolis,” Mr. Guy B. Grave 
said :— : 

“In preparing this paper my object was to 
bring before the notice of my fellow-members 
(particularly those interested, as I am, in the 
execution of drainage and sanitary work as 
applied to private house property) some of the 
diffeulties which arise in connection with this 
class of work to the lack of i 
practice ado y sanitary de 
some of our 

The divergent views held by medical officers 
of health and sanitary officers as to their legal 
powers under the various Acts of Parliament, 
ete. now in force, in my opinion, sometimes 
cause & serious hindrance to the — 
carrying out of work one may have in 

I will very briefly attempt to summarise the 
various Acts of hag arses and Pama He measures 
which have at times passed for rpose 
of improvi o sanitary condition of 
London, if I happen to make a slip 
or two in this connection I will ask your 
indulgence and forgiveness for such errors, 
pleading as my excuse that I am not a lawyer 
nor am I i ly well versed in legal 
enactments, but am just an ordinary individual 
who chafes at times under the overbearing 
manner and arbitrary officialism of some of the 
public officials with whom I am brought into 
contact. 

I believe that the first serious attempt at 
legislation in respect to sanitation and drai . 
as applied to house my pry generally, is the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, an Act which 
undoubtedly gave great powers to the bodies 
who had to administer it. This Act was 
followed by various others; some of these 
dealing almost exclusively with sewers, need 
not be considered, as they do not come within 
the scope of this paper. When, however, we 
look at the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, 
we see that still ater powers were given 
to the sanitary satkecitlen. U the passing 
of the London Government t, 1899, the 
now existi Borough Councils came _ into 
being. To t new b.dies were transferred, 
I believe, all the powers relating to sanitation 
possessed by the Vestries and District Boards 
which previously held the field. Then, also in 
1899, another Act—the Metropolis Amendment 
Act—was which conferred upon the 
london County Council the power to make 
by-laws in connection with the construction, 
teconstruction, or alteration of pipes and drains 
communicating with sewers, or the traps and 
apparatus connected thereto, together with 
plans and notices rela to the foregoing. 
This last Act was follo in 1901 and 1903 
by the by-laws now well known to all who 
have anything to do with drainage and sanitation 
in the County of London. 

The Metropolis Management Act, 1855, was, 
I should say, a much-needed measure. From 
what [ have heard and read, the sanitary 
condition of London previous to this Act was 
deplorable. All will, 1 think, agree that the 
Act of 1855 was necessary and perhaps long 
overdue. This Act was the only guide to the 
officials for @ great number of years, and, as 
may be supposed, many and various were the 
ideas which prevailed amongst sanitary officers 
4s to the best and most correct method of 
draining a town house and fixing water-closets, 
baths, sinks, ete. The most important legis- 
lation were the by-laws of 1901 and 1903, made 
by the London County Council, and adopted 
generally by the Borough Councils 
throuchout London. The 1901 by-laws were 
enacted to the lack of uniformity in 
sanitary in the metropolis, and — 
a8 insta a more uniform m 
of ying Glee ce Ring and fittings. 
ene of ne dealt, the question of 
“pp ications, deposit y- 

| have always held Se cniaton thot these 
by-laws were made for the amplification of 
the Act under sect. 202; and, as I have 
beforestated, their chief aim was uniformity 
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little work of his dealing with the sub But 
instead of the Sanitary Inspector these 
sald by © Sanbhary Inapector thes his Derort 

a i rt Depart- 
ment had taken rman, eg mate helt the 
view that their powers went beyond these 
regulations—they merely re ted the least 
they could ask for !—w another official 
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il pipe should be fixed if he deemed it necessary, 
g as his authority sect. 76 of the 1855 


now for a few ex as 
the by-laws are ee inistered. 
been seriously suggested that a gravelled 
@ paved surface, and as such must be 
by means of a trapped guiley and a 
in all respects as one intended 
soil gm + ee nn matter. 
ing upon this subject, I was red 
gy that the paths surrounding a 
garden may not be drained by means of 4-in. 
earthenware pipes jointed with cement and 
with tra gullies connected thereto at 
intervals, the whole disc ing above the water- 
seal of a gulley which took the surface water of a 
small area and was properly connected to a 
manhole. No ; the aforesaid gullies must all be 
trapped, and the head of the garden drain 
must be ventilated by means an up-cast 
shaft exactly as in the construction of a soil 
drain! The above matters came up in 
to work being executed in one of the Metro- 
politan Boroughs. In another Borough the 
exact opposite been held ; and, not only so, 
but the feet of rainwater pipes were connected 
to earthenware shoes, which were branched 
into a drain emptying above the water-seal of a 
trap; in this case no ventilating pipe was 
even suggested to me. 

While speaking of draining paved I 
should like to describe one case which came 
under my notice. A small area of about 3 ft. 
by 1 ft. outside a window had a paved surface. 
This area was more than covered by a projecting 
landing beneath the window immediately above. 
I was told by both the Chief and the District 
Sanitary Inspectors that I must drain this area, 
notwithstanding the fact that the refuse in the 
area—consisting of leaves and dust—was 
bone-dry, in spite of some recent very rainy 
weather. To do so would have meant laying 
about 24 ft. run of drain ss about 
4 ft. deep. I collected the refuse in the presence 
of witnesses, told the Chief Inspector I had done 
80, pointed out to him what I considered the 
absurdity of his request, hinted at possible 
danger to health due to the evaporation of the 
contents of the gulley which would then form 
a ventilating opening to the drain immediately 
beneath a window, and asked him what new 
regulations had been passed since a similar area 
was left undrained in 1903. When he suggested 
that his Committee would ag wry! take some 
steps to enforce the work he had suggested I 
asked him to waive all unnecessary preliminaries 
and let me have the summons at once. I never 
received it! 

I was, upon one occasion, a good deal annoyed, 
but at the same time much amused, by a request 
made to me by an inspector regarding the by- 
law relating to concrete under drain-pipes. I 
ought to tell you that the inspector was acting 
for a colleague who was away upon his holiday. 
The drain was of 4-in. stoneware outside the 
house, and laid upon 6 in. of cement concrete, 
18 in. in width, and properly benched up half 
its diameter. The water test had been applied, 
and all was sound and ready for filling in when 
the official made his request, this being that 
in order to comply with the by-laws we should 
embed the drain pipes in concrete, so that they 
would be co with a layer of this material 
equal in thickness to not less than half the 
diameter of the pipe. I was inclined at first 
to treat this suggestion as a joke, but the 
inspector was quite serious, and during the 
discussion which ensued he told me that this 
question was now receiving the consideration 
of Sanit Inspectors. ut, he added, of 
course, if the medical officer was satisfied with 
the hitherto accepted meaning of the by-law 
he had nothing more to say. I hardly need 
say that the medical officer was satisfied, and 
the drain, without its 2-in. covering of concrete, 
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tT ines romgedl against it also with respect 
to beth and levetory waste-pipes, and bere, = 
in many other instances, I contend that 
sanitary officials can do their work and see 
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that by-laws and regulations are enforced 
without being arbitrary, unreasonable, and 
arrogant. I was, during 1911, entrusted with 
the drainage and sani work at a house, 
and in due time prepared a" plan and seat i 
in duplicate to the medical officer, together 
with applications and particulars. After con- 
sultation with an inspector on the premises one 
or two modifications were made. Upon his 
next visit yay: job a length of 2-in. rain- 
water pipe been temporarily placed in a 
tion where it was to be bed as a bath and 
vatory waste-pipe, and, acting upon my in- 


structions, the ema ine job ca the 
inspector's attention to pipe as being the 
kind I was fixing. “That won't do!” said 


the inspector. “It must be of heavy London 
County Council pipe.’’ I may say that in my 
particulars I specified 2-in. cast-iron pipe 
of weight and quality known as “ rain-water,”’ 
and to be jointed with red-lead. The by-laws 
are, in my opinion, very clear on this matter ; 
see Clause 10, 1901. Here we read that :-— 
“Every pipe in such building for carrying 
waste water from every lavatory or sink (not 
being a slop-sink or urinal constructed or 
adapted to be used for receiving any solid or 
liquid excremental filth) to a sewer, to be con- 
structed of lead, iron, or stoneware.”’ Here, 
you see, one has the choice of three materials ; 
nothing is said as to sizes and weights. Such 
was my contention ; but my friends the officials 
argued otherwise, their idea being that the 
sanitary engineer and the builder no say 
in the matter, they alone deciding what material 
may be used. I asked by what by-law they 
considered they were given the power, and was 
told they went beyond the by-laws, to the Act 
of 1855, which gave them that power. Need- 
less to say, I attempted to argue the matter 
with the inspector, and finally told him that I 
intended to fix the rain-water pipe as a waste- 
ee ae ee ee Good 
of delay in the progress of the work. The 
approval of my plan and details with the pipe 
as fixed ultimately came along. At a co 
iod—last year, in fact—this waste-pipe again 
ame a bone of contention. My client wished 
to have a sink fixed in the room above the bath, 
and I informed the medical officer that I was 
doing this, detailing that it would be tra 
and ventilated and connected the existing 
light iron waste-pipe. Then the fun com- 
menced. In acknowledging my letter the 
medical officer told me that I must deposit 
the necessary plan and forms for the Com- 
mittee to consider before ing with the 
work. This was on July 5. I was told upon 
the telephone next day that the Chief Inspector 
said it would be necessary to connect the sink 
to a heavy iron waste-pipe. I reminded this 
official that the — pipe was fixed and 
passed by him in 1911; he replied it was fixed 
a the — were in recess. I did not 
retaliate as I might have done by asking why 
the responsible officials then connived at a 
contravention of the by-laws. I then sent 
ns and iculars, and wrote at length to 
the Medical Officer of Health, telling him I 
could not agree to the Chief Inspector’s request 
as to a heavy pipe being substituted for the 
existing sound-pipe, and asked that, as it was a 
matter of ency, he should without pre- 
judice have the fixing of the sink and its 
connections examined, leaving the matter of 
the pipe to be settled later when the opinion of 
the Committee was known, adding we should 
feel obliged and it would be interesting to 
know under what Act and section the heavy 
pipe was asked for. I received a lengthy reply 
Felting me that there was little doubt that I 
knew the answers to all the questions I had 
asked, but chapter and verse were given, viz. :— 
“The statute and section governing the com- 
ition, material, form, and workmanship of 
ies and their branches is the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, sect. 76, which gives 
the sanitary authority the right to determine 
the description of the pipe.’ The remainder 
of the letter is very interesting, and I give it 
in full :—‘“ I would like to emphasise in this 
matter the fact that you have not been asked 
officially to substitute one pipe for another at 
all. I understand that the substitution of a 
heavy pipe for a light one was suggested to you 
by the Senior Sanitary Inspector; and he was 
right, because it would have been better work- 
manship and more in conformity with the 
by-laws in force in this borough. The people, 
however, who determine this matter are the 
Committee before whom your plans come. 
They decide upon your and application, 
but they cannot upon an urgency 
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at which they arrive.” 

Then came a letter in which I was informed 
that my application had not been See 
the Public Health Committee on the grou 
that the waste-pipe was shown to be of light 
iron, and I was invited to call at the office and 
amend my plan and application. The sink had 
already been fixed and the job completed seven 
days previously, but no one had been to 
examine the work. I did not accept the 
invitation, and on October 4 I received the 
news that my “ application had been approved 
by the Council.”’ 

“No doubt many of you have experienced 
similar difficulties, and we shall continue to do 
so while the officials arrogate to themselves 
powers which I for one contend they do not 

yssess. This statement is, I venture to say, 
fally borne out by what I have previously said 
with regard to the bath waste-pipe. Here an 
inspector made a certain request ; it was backed 
up by the medical officer and Public Health 
Committee, all of whom ignored the by-laws 
entirely, and in doing so exceeded their legal 
powers, as was proved by their not enforcing 
their demand. 

I have heard it said by a builder of repute 
that in one district he + yg the Public 
Health Department with trepidation every 
time he has a job in their borough, sragen bee 
that whatever plan and method he submits 
will meet with ee ism, accompanied 
by harassing and overbearing suggestions. 

Surely it would be better to allow a small 
voluntary work of improvement to be made to 
a house, such as replacing a defective or out-of- 
date water-closet apparatus with one of better 
construction, than to place an em upon 
such work owing to the fear that if this par- 
ticular water-closet is fixed an entire system of 
new drainage may result from the action taken 
by the authorities. I am not by any means 
advocating the retention of insanitary fittings 
and unsound drainage, but most of us, I take 
it, agree that the opposite view, when carried 
to an extreme, as it sometimes is, is unreason- 
able, vexatious, and arbitrary. I do not 
quarrel with sanitary officials demanding that 
the by-laws should be complied with, but what 
I do object to is the attitude of bluff which 
some of them adopt in the enforcement, where 
they can, of regulations and practices in force 
in their particular borough not always in 
accordance with the by-laws. 

I do not ask for a lowering of the standard 
of work, and it is just possible that any agita- 
tion set afoot may have a similar result to the 
one I will now quote. A certain section of 
clerks in a Borough Council's employ objected 
to having to work longer hours than some of 
their colleagues, and so sent a round robin to 
the Chief, asking that their hours should be 
reduced. It produced the opposite effect. The 
petitioners’ hours the same, while 
their colleagues previously better situated found 
their hours lengthened as a result of the round 


robin.” 


TRADES UNIONS AS 


CONTRACTORS. 

Unper this heading a paragraph appeared in 
the T:mes on Wednesday, and similar notices have 
appeared in most other papers. The suggestion 
is that some new departure has been made 
which does away with the legitimate contractor. 

There is, however, nothing new about what 
has happened, It simply amounts to this, that 
the Theosophical Society are acting as their 
own contractors and in that capacity have 
placed themselves under the thumb of the 
London Building Industries Federation by 
subscribing to its condition that only trades 
union members shali be employed in, on, or 
about the building or upon any work destined 
to form part of it. On these conditions the 
Building Industries Federation graciously 
undertakes to supply labour. 

Every builder London could enjoy the 
same privilege to-morrow if he was whling to 
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THE BUILDER. 
abdicate his right to be master in his own 


Fortunately for the public welfare there is 
human nature left 
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gets sorte a Sh 
public hail’ or Council offices and 4 
Coventry.—Plans passed by TC. :~Exten. 
eek ig d wl oh aba k-road, for Messrs 
; C Mions to sho i 
Nos. 519 and S21, ee for Mr. A Binet 
bee houses (amended), moer-avenue, for Mr 
a aem,,.2 a oe Py ndditions (amended ), 
. ., 5 oe ae arwick-road, for the 


> -C.A.; alterations to 

mises, Smnithtord otrect d West Orchard. i., 

= eae ec ard, for 

roe sane anes, Co-operative Society, 
Ww 


an inquiry 


ock-up sho 
for, Mr. J. Isaac; dra - A pee 


Primrose Hill-<street, for Mr 
Turner; six houses, Queen. Mary vad 
A. Randle; extensions, Widdrington-road 
for Mesers. the Standard Motor Company, Lic. 
ure theatre, King William-street, for Messrs 
& Tullett; four houses, Styvechale-avenue 
for Mr. J. G. Gray; four houses, Welland road, 
for . Gilbert & Griffin: four houses 
Shackleton-road, for Mr. W. Morris: twelve 
houses, Queen Mary’s-road, for Mr. J. Whet. 
stone; twelve houses, Queen Mary’s-road, {or 
Mr. fT. Carvell; eight houses, Kirby-road. for 
Mr. C. E. Needham; alterations, 23 and 24. 
Vietoria-street, for the Coventry Perseverance 
tive jety, Lid.; two houses, Burling. 
A. Jellies; two houses, Hol. 
. H. H. Parkham; hove, 
Mr. W. E. yg Ba 
cove way risdon- 
avenue, for Mr. W. H. Satchwell; dairy, etc., of 
riedon-avenue, for Mr. H. Hiorns; five houses, 
rsall-lane, for Mr. T. F. Bird; seven houses, 
Radford-road, for Messrs. Robinson Bros.; six 
houses, Harefield-road, for Mr. Matthews; house, 
P. weton-road, for Messrs. Hallam & Co.; 
shop-front, No. 29, Ford-street, for Mr. W. J. 
, Clara-street, for Messrs 
jons to premises, Nos. 266 
4 268, Narrow-lane, for Messrs. Mitchells & 
utlers; eight houses, Terry-road, for Mesers. 
lervie Bros.; house and house with shop, Hare- 
field for Messrs. 8. & ©. Wincott; six 
yley-road, for Messrs. H. Clarke & 
bakehouse, etc., Lowther- 
road, for Mr. A. Jefis; two 
houses, Allesley Old-road, for Messrs. Patrick & 
tt; six houses, Orwell-road, for Mr. R. H. 
le ; i houses, Lewis-road, for Mr 
A. Broad; fourteen houses, Sir Thomas White's 
road, for Mr. T. F. Bird; twelve houses, Sir 
Thomas White’s-road, for Mr. B. 8. Chinn; five 
road, for Mr, F. Burton; 
, Edmund-road, for Mr. G. H. 
Darlington.—Plans for the extension of Mr. 
Westoll’s house at High Coniecliffe and for 4 
house at weate Village for Mr. James 
Thompson have been approved by the R.D.C. 
Dover.—Plans passed :—Messrs. Fry & Miller. 
to convert 12, Victoria-crescent, into a shop; 
Mr. E. F. W. Lewis, two villas at Lower-road; 
Dixon, alterations and 


. Beeston & 
wide og ge mineral-water manufactory, in 
street. ‘essrs. Jennings & Duthoit 
ve plans before Counci] for an hotel in 


_—The Harbour Trust propose erecting 
three t the Eastern Wher ar 
PP of Albion Mill for the Earby Shed Com. 

Ww Wilkincon and ag pee, agp ol 
fir. & ‘ : 
premiees 


ing ae of Mr. J. W. Morphet 2 
ie ; i f follow- 
Ham.—Plans and estimates for the fo 


ing isolation hospital extensions, 1" compliance 
with the requirements of the L.G.B., have been 
cppreven the ZC. :—-Administrative eee 

i bede, ; tory fever K, 
ete tele ryery yp block, six 
beds, £1,250; alteration to existing nurses 
quarters, £1,100—total, £11,392. ue. 7. 
—A plan submitted from Mr. oS 


Benoa, Walmer of a new house at San vi 


for Mre. Gordon Canning, 


ion of Meesrs. A. R. 
Ramsey & Sons’ premises, 133, High-street. 
employees at the for ner 

t 


lemme i the pariah are form: © to erect in 
cottages, though only fifty will 
be 





a 


roomed 
1 The TC. are considering & 
ovumming sbaths at an estimated 
ee ete Cons, a 
Swabs a. m; dwelling-house, 
Mr. RB. Parcons, <ubmitted 
; four honses,, chal 
Corneli it y Mr. 
: bungalow, Hampetes tor Mise 
. ingham-avenue, for 
aa eine A. E. Goodhew: 
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Tux following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the prixcipal 
It must be understood that, while = endeavour is made 


towns of England and Wales. 


THE BUILDER. 


RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur: 
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— Masons. 
| levers | Poets: | terers 
— | | | 
Oe ees ds Oe 
Aberdare!) ..++++ BY ” | - | 2 om) 
Accrington ..«+--- 9 oti | 9 
Altrincham ....++ of | 10 10 10 
Ashton-under- Lyne 10 | . 104 9 10 
Barnsley .-++++*+ 9 / oo) | 8 i; ® 
parrow-in- Furness 2 an 9; 9 
Bamry...-++<000e8 My 94 "| 0 
Bath ee i | | 
pedford.....«+++- a | GSS RB | $f 
Birkenhead ...... 11 | il i it | 10 
Birmingham .....- ; 10 ; 10 | 10} 
Bishop Auckland... | w W |; 9 9 
Blackburn......-- |; | 10 | 10 9 
Blackpool .......- dee. oe ee. ; 9 
Delite. awe | 10 TT) nee 10 
pournemouth .... | 8b a oe Ye ee 
Bradford ....+«+- } 10 10 ) 9 
Bridgwater ...... 6} 6h 64 6 
Brighton ....-... | 8 s i 8 _ 
Bristol $...... | om HI | 9% 9} 
Burnley | 9 % | 
Burton-on-Trent .. | 9 9 | ® S 
Bury ...--+ «+06 | 10 10 10 | 9 
Cambridge .....- 9 8 | 8) rt) 
Canterbury ....-+ of 7 ee. 10 
Cardiff ...--.s00s ; 99 % | 9} 
Chatham .......- 8 wv 9 9 
Chelmsford ...... 8 ; ae ies “4 
Cheltenham ...... |; 8 ae 8h 
Chathe? ... «+ 00s0s } sf 10 9 ” 
Chesterfield ...... |; 8 ) ; 8 8 
Colchestem © .....- i a bat x a) 
Coventry ....+e6- ‘Pe 9} 9 9} 
tC EE eee 8} 8 Bare 9 
Darlington ...... a) 94 oo) 94 
Deby ..« ccuanan | % | 8 9 
Doncaster .....4.+ } 9 i 9 | y u 
ee ee a 8h rt ne | 8h 
Durham... .iessve ” 9 ee. ‘9 
East Glamorgan | 
and Fae! “ ee aes 0 
shire Valleys ee an 
Exeter a eh eae 8 8 7} 74 
Folkestone ...... - ee oe 9 
Gloucester ........ |. 8 . = oe. ee. 
Grantham ........ oe 8 | 7 | 7-8 
| eee } — 10 ; 10 _ 
Grimsby.....-..+- oe ee Be 8 9 
Great Yarmouth... | 7 7 ee. a 
Sellen . 35 on4hsn . . { : } $i 
Harrogate .......+ | 
Hartlepools ...... 9 } 10 4 Be 
Hastings ........ Ba ae | See ee ; 8 
Hereford .....+++ ee ; 8 Oe ee ee 
Huddersfield... .... | 9) i | ” 9 
Eel .... .cseeemun Se ae ee Re 
Ipswich ....,..-++ ; 8 ae: .° oe 
Lancaster ........ | ; 10 i 9 Be 
eamington Spa we | 8 8 84 
Jacbepawe } 10 | 10 a. ; 10 
Leicester... casas % | @ i & | 103 
Lincoln .... 2.2.44 Se 8 8 ; 9 
Liverpool ..'...... i il ; it | 11 11 
Uanelly......+00s * | 8 | 8} 
London ......+5+. } 1 | mp | Me foe 
Loughborough .. | 9 8 | 8 y 
i enee i; 8 | 8 j 8 ; 8 
Maidstone .......« ae ge Ee Be ” 
Manchester ...... 10 |} 105 | 10 | i 
Mansfield ........ Pe oe TF eT SE 
Merthyr Tydfil.... | of j 94 | 9 | 9 
Middiesbrough..... | 9 i; 10 oo | 10 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, | 10 | wo 10 i 10 
Newport, Mom..... | 9 ee RE See tae 
Northa mpton SPREE } YW gy | 9 | y 
Norwich oceuawen | 8 8 j 8 | 8 
Nottingham ...... | 10 of { 10 ; 10) 
Oldham .....,.00 ge UR Se ae ae 
Oxford ...csn cemae oS tke Fay i eee ee, 
Plymouth .....+.. 9 ) ae. 9 
Pontypridd ....-. Q a) i; 8 ; @ 
Portsmouth ...... ye  ) | 
Pasion |... causes 10 | 10 9 
Reading... aucece 8 | 8 8h 9 
Rochdale ....e0es 0 | 3} 10 9} 
Roche-tef 2.246008 Ee aa RS ee 9 
Rugby .. :iseeues 84 84 8 | 8 
St, Albans... ses ” a BS 10 
St. Helens. ...+e Rene 9} 9 9 
Scarborough ...... co) |; 8 8 
Stefleld. over ceeee 1 | eS. 9 
Shrewsbury ...... a | ai $ 
Southomptom .... 8 3 6 6| CUM 8 
South nd-on-Sea .. 9 9 ; 9@ 9 
Southport ..i. cess Y u | 9} ” 
South “hiekds seate 10 10 10 10 
Rock ort .oeece ce 10 10 9 10 
Stock’ on-on-Tees 9 10 9 10 
Stoke on-Trent. . 9 + 9 9 
Maou) .sseenean 7 7 74 7% 
Sunderland .. 2.45 10 10 10 10 
OWAN<08. si custo ” 9 oo ” 
Teant m 7 a 
akerield oo | 
— il o ot 9 8 
arringtom ...... 94 9 
West bromwich if 9 | 9 
gan .isssekeied 10 * | 
windees RR se 9 r) . | 10 
Ol\crhampton ., 
Worcester ......0e Hy | 9 “| 
rk ...Jeceane 9 I 
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9 8 8} 3 
~ 8 7 5} 
9 9 8 7 
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9 ae . He 
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[36 ae ae 
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9 | 94 6} 
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10 10 9 6} 
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8 8 64 . 
9 94 9 
Hy 10 94 6 
SP a ts 
o) 9 8 64 
anil Rh 7 7 
a ae 
8} ; 0 by 
9 8 7 
MG SS aa Neat an 
94 9} 6 
7 i 8 7 ¢f 
3 | 9 St Ht 
eal 8 
P’cework! o 7 Hy 
*cewor'! ‘ 
“9 a. 9 6 
10 i 8 9 $i 
9 _. 84 ; 
10 j * 4 H 
ra 7 5 
oo | 9 9 
eae 
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ee .. Ha 
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“| | | 8h | Bee 
ois So Gee A AA ee 
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houses in Carlton-avenue, submitted by Mesare. 
Clifford & Co. 

Glasgow.—Warrants approved by the Dean of 
Guild Court :—The Tharsis Sulphur and Copper 
Company, Ltd., 136, West George-street, to erect 
buildings on Lesnendil ; 

Giasgow, to construct streets a 


Barr & Stroud, Lid. Caxton-street } 

to al miter and add io, works there ; Gleagow al 

piety erect a temporary gas 

Retna thedral-equare ndliands Building 
Company, an and: Mr. J. A. Mectaggart, builder, 

65, to erect gern o% Basel! 

road, 1 a By 52 Bong 

drive; Messrs. A. J. Main %& Co. Ltd., Clydes- 

dale hn me = hey Possiipark, to erect additions 

Betershill-road. sGermistes, lroemete 

rshi eric 

Lid., to erect a wardhoias in otesenil-cene; 

Mr. John Watt, warehouseman, 2, Short-street, 

Manchester, tnd Mr Allan Wat, ‘401, Sauchie- 


hall-street, Glasgow, to erect w d- 
poo od at the corner of Hope-street “and Sauchiehall. 


yy = —Plans have been approved of four 

houses in Swan-lane for Messrs. E. F. & E. 

pte og 2 bakehouse and wash-kitchen in Jamee- 
for Mr. Herbert Harrison. 


uisborough .— ‘Teese in, High-street, Marske, 
for Mr. Britteis, -arehitect. 
Hartlepool.- he TC. have decided to proceed 


with an tt echeme . involving the 
ty in Durham-street and 
Brougham-street, and the erection on the sites 
of modern dwellings at an estimated cost of 
£8,200. A further eme for dealing with the 
Cleveland-street area is estimated to cost between 
£16,000 and £17,000. 

Hayes.—Additions to Denston e for Mr. 
L. . Seabrooke; shop. Station- — for Mr. 
C. C. Spalding; six houses, Hemman-lane, Mr. 
W. Minot. 

Herne Bay.—Plans pasced :—Villa, north side 
of Western-avenue, for Miss L. M. 8. Randall 
from Mr. J. Wilson; block of gix flats, Sea-street, 
for Mr. R. N. Cattle from Mr. J. Wilson; bunga- 
low, Salisbury-drive. West Cliff, for Mr. A. J. 
Manwaring from Mr. H. Collis; motor e 
eas ouse adjoini * Warfield,”’ _ - 

h-hill, for Miss Longbotham from Mr. A. S. 
— oon; qeteg Sunny Hi. road, West Cliff, 
for icheg from Mr. R. Messenger; 
a house, Beltinge-road, East Cus. for 

E. Simmonds from Mr. R. Messenge 

High Head.—The Carlisle leer 4 F Gonct has 
granted a faculty to the Phillips, 
viear of Ivegill and High Heed: ina the church- 
wardens to take off the roof and roof timbers and 
remove the ceiling and ceiling joists of the chapel 
at High Head; to reroof with oak princi s and 
reslate, using the old slates where possi le. and 
to board the interior of the roof. 

Lanchester.—Plans approved for two houses at 
Edward-street, Cragh for the Co-operative 
Society ; motorshed at Hamsterley Colliery; and 
alterations” to Field Head Farmhouse, Castleside 
for Mrs. Walton. 

Lartington.—A new Roman Catholic church is 
to be erected at Lartington. The building, 
which will occupy @ site o ite the institute, 
ig estimated to cost £800. e contract for t 
masonry has been let to Mr. poress of Malton, 
and that for joiner’s work to Mr. G . P. Robinson. 
of Lartington. 

Lewisham.—Messrs. Norfolk & Prior, pios- 
quay-road, ten houses on the south side; ra J 
Nicholls, Manwood-road, six houses on 
side; and G. F. Havell, Ladywell- Ba 
mision hall on the south side. 

Lincoln.—T L.G.B. ) red held an inquiry 
into the =. B. of the. T.C. to purchase 
64 acres of land on the Wragiley-road, in the 
Arbour Hill District, for the purpose of qpocting 
workmen’s dwellings. The land po freehold, 
the price to be given is £136 per pene 

Loanhead.—The School rd of Lasewade, 
having. decided to erect a new school at Loan- 
read, recently invited competitive designs from 
architects, and have now ted the 

ne cubmitted by Mr. J. Inch_ Morrison, 
Picentinte R.1.B.A., 24, Duke-street, Edinburgh. 

ccommodation for 506 pupils will be provided 
“ a cost of petwoas £6,000 and £7,000. The 
Board’s architectura adviser in the competition 
was ate. J. A. Carfrae, 3, Queen-street, Edin- 


bur 
Eh. nheed.—Plans passed by T.C.:——Power- 
house, rear of yng ~ yt mets, Nicholson 
& Sons, 23 All Sainte’- 
avenue, for Mr. ° °G. Keyte; Niditions to Jersey 
Lodge. Bath-road, for Mr. F. Horley. 
Maidstone. —Plans passed by T.C. :—London- 
road, additiong to No. 23, for Mr. L. Mason ; 
fomiiny Bit — to Ho, it oor 4 
omlin itting’ arne- rend, additions 
r Mr. John Asipoll Bower Mount- aoe | 

house fj Cla 


Se Epps; Tonbridge: 
road, new shop-front ~ pie. os iy Com- 
or r. 





llis-road, addition 
Dunkin; U er Stone-street two pe = for teh: 
stone aly istrict Motor Services, Lid.; Mote 


Park, bothy ler Sir Marcus Sumas. Bart.; St. 
Peter's-street, offices for Messrs. W. A. Stevens, 
3 Hart-strest, os ae ae etc., for Messrs. 
G. Foster rk 
Meride yr a by R.D.C. :—Two 
houses, The Green, Cast Bromwseh. for Mr. 
Benjamin Pearson, Gravelly-hill Birming 
additions to beer store. Hare and Hounds Min. 
worth, for Messrs. Ansell’s Brewery, td:, Bir- 


ham 

Mifinga vie. Messrs. S. W. Dunlop & F. 8. 

Jones, St. Vinoent-ctreet, 

a to the of Guild Court for warrant 

to erect on! Ls of dweliing-houses with 
shops and use on the tion-road, 

Milngavie, fi abutting on on a new etreet. 
Narberth.— have approved of the 

application of a R.D.C. to erect twelve houses 


at Ridgway. 
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Potters Bar —The  Middiseex  ¢.C._ propose 
Relaste.—Piene B.D. — . 
ton: houese i en d 

Rite yee Osa J pec 
ashind i bald “rs titan lt oy nee 
nedroom cach, ity cottages with two 
ond tay, ig a at Upp 
weg epee ty Eiats 


enable them to terations in the old 


Wembley.—The Middlesex C.C, have approved 
the plans for a new Council school at an esti- 
ordered them to 


mated cost of £13,875, rf have 


be sent to the Board o! ucation. 
Witham.—House in Collingwood-road for Mr. 


lame pessed by U.D.C. :— 
House on the site of Grantham’s-cot . South 
Cliff. for Mr. Taylor; builder's store- for 
Mr. G. Stephenson, on the Waxholme-road. 





WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


—The present position of the London 
dispute is dealt with in our leading article in 


this issue. 
ottingham.—The various committees of the 
Nottingham and District Association of Building 
Trades Employers have now completed r 
negotiations with the operatives’ societies e 
result being that jd. per hour advance is being 
! the following trades from the dates 
given, and the wages for these trades wil] then 
as follows :—Plasterers, 10jd. from March 2, 
1914; carpenters and joiners, 10d. from -* 
1914; slaters, 9id. from June 1, 1914; bricklayers, 
10d. from August 1, 1914; builders’ labourers, 
Hs from October 1, 1914; plasterers’ labourers, 
. from October 12, 1914. 3 
Stratford-on-Avon.—The labourers in ie 


enforce a demand for an increase in wages of 
ld. per hour (4)d. to 53d.). The employers have 
offered an advance of id. per hour, which the 
men refuse to * 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





CHURCH IMPROVEMENTS, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

The old painted low chancel screen in the 
Emmanuel Church, Weston-super-Mare, has 
recently been removed, and in its place is 
erected 4 polished marbie step with an 
alabaster wall The work was carried out by 
Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 


CHURCH, KENNINGTON, 8.5. 

The site has been cleared for the new Church 
of St. Anselm, Kenmngton-road and Sancroft- 
street, S.E., and the Prince of Wales will lay 
the foundation-stone of the building on June 13. 
The architects are Professor 8S. D. Adshead 
and Mr. 8. C. Ramsey, Great Russell-street, 
W.C., and the design for the church was shown 


at the exhibition of the Royal Academy last 
year. . 


ST. AIDEN’S CHURCH, BAMBER BRIDGE, NEAR 
PRESTON, LANCS. 
_The first portion of this church, con- 
sisting of east-end, chancel, chapel, transepts, 
etc., was erected in 1895, and the present 
portion consists of new nave and west-end, etc., 
which faces the main road between Preston 
and Chorley, and has been noticeable for some 


time vast the temporary brick west gable. 
The new jon provides seating accommoda- 
tion for worshippers, making a total of 


686 in the completed church the desi 

throughout is in the date Decorated Gothic 
style. The architect for the work is Mr. 
Frank R. Freeman, of Bolton, and the con- 
tractors Messrs. E. Lewis & Sons, of Blackburn. 


OAK CHANCEL SCREEN, ST. LUKE'S CHURCH, 
ROCHDALE. 

A chancel screen in this church was dedi- 
cated recently by the Lord Bishop of Whalley, 
DD. i ae + oe is of Austrian — 
is carved and enri and is comprised 
seven bays, the centre being 6 ft. wide, with 
arch and pediment over, surmounted by oak 
cross, and in the centre of the pediment the 
sacred monogram, “I. H.C,” ie carved. The 
height of the screen is nearly 16 ft. and the 
width 23 ft. On the nave side and on one 
of the lower panels a small brass plate is 


prt in Sand-street, for Mr. R. 
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SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH. 

Messrs. Lole & Co., Trafalgar-«quare, 
Chelsea, are carrying out enlargement of 
the Ensham School, Wandsworth, under the 
direction of Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.1.B.A., 
maemo | Architect to the London 
County Council. 

SCHOOL, HAMMERSMITH, W. 

The Victoria School, Hammersmith, is a 4 
remodelled under the direction of Mr. W. E. 
Riley, F.R.1.B.A., Superintending Architect 
the London County Council. general con- 
tractors are Messrs. Willam Moss & Sons, 
Ltd., Bedford-row, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


SANATORIUM FOR THE MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Mr. H. G. Crothall, F.R.1.B.A., Architect 
to the Middlesex County Council, submitted to 
the Council last week a ground plan and 
perspective drawing of the proposed sana- 
torium at Eastw Essex. e sanatorium 
is for the accommodation of 220 adults and 
sixty children. The male and female sections 
will contain accomodation for ninety patients, 
each with a central block for forty nursing 
patients. The estimated cost of the building 
is £53,890. The plans were approved. 


SOUTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 

The Holland House estate. South-side, 
Clapham Common, will provide the site of the 
South London Hospital far Women, and work 
on the foundations has just been begun. The 
foundation-st was laid last year by the 
Princess Louise. In the new institution women 
patients will be treated by women, and medical 
women will be able to obtain the clinical 





Eustonaroad. The architect is Mr, M. E. 
Collins, F.R.I.B.A., Old Broad-street, E.C., 
and the contractor at work is Mr. William 
Downs, Hampton-street, Walworth, 8.E. 


BRITISH STEEL SMELTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
New premises for the British Steel Smelters’ 
Mill Iron and Tin Plate Workers’ Association 
are in course of erection in Swintonstreet, 
sey? Inn-road, W.C. The 


Co., Ltd, Victoria-street. 5.W. It will be « 
four-story structure with a brick frontage, and 
the adjoining property has been purchased 
with a view to extensions. 
THE MNAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Considerable alterations and redecorations 
have just been carried out at the Haymarket 


Theatre under the Bear of Messrs. 
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Mewrs. Stair & Andrew. g, 


ho : 
were on the pit and the betes: Mad 


foyer: : 
Sicolbred & Co, Tottenham Court dP 9 
Nat ineert Company, Ltd 
street, N.W., installed th, : 
apparatus, 


Md the 
Seaton. 
vacuum-cleaning 
PAVILION, CLACTON-ON-seA 
Last week were opened the new Pier A 

preach and Entertainment Pavilion 
which Mr. D. J. Bowe, th Surveyor, has 
erected at a cost leas than his own estimate of 
entire project wil! include some 
pavilions to accommodate eighty 
total cost of the improvements 
is calculated to be £20,000. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Under the direction of Mr. S. J. Wear; 
architect, 15, Upper King-strevt, Noreish © 
Boyle” system of ventilation (natural), em. 
bracing Boyle's latest, patent “ air¢pump ” 
ventilator end air-inlets, has been applied to 
the new Department, St. Mary's 
—— Norwich. 

new Le Schools, West Hartlepoo, 
are being supplied with Shorland’s patent 
exhaust roof ventilators by Messrs. H 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd, of Faileworth. 
oe. , 

ige’s asphalt is being used on the roofs 
of Skelton Castle, near Saltburn, and for 
damp-course at Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son's 
printing offices, Stamford-treet, 8. E. 

In the Report of the Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments recently issued by the British 
Government instructions are given to the 
foremen in op of the various works of 
preservation, a the powder Pudlo is sug 
gested as a medium for waterproofing the 
ancient buildings under the care of the 
Government. 


-. 
ill 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 








Standard for Portland Cement 
for Works, Argentina. 

H.M. Chargé d’ Affaires at Buenos Aires has 
forwarded copies of 4 mphlet, recently 
issued by the Argentine Ministry of Public 
Works, containing the conditions for the 
supply of Portland cement to, and _ its 
acceptance by, that Department when required 
for use on motienat oe. A few - oe 
this phiet (in i are availa or 
distribution, a Ji be obtained by United 
Kingdom urers of Portland cement 
on application to the Commercial Intelligence 
Br of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall- 
street, London, E.C. 


Extension of Medical School, Otago, Dunedia. 
The Imperial Trade Correspondent at 
Dunedin reports that tenders are now being 
invited for the extension of the medical school 
at the Otago University, Dunedin, et an a, 
mated cost of £15,000. The proposed loan o 
£50,000 for a Town Hall which the Dunedin 
Corporation had under consideration (see p- 
of the Board of Trade Journal of April 2 
last) has now been postponed for about two 


years. 
ee 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 
1913.—John Middleton Rutter : 
Boller se icant and such-like purpowe, 


. Casella & Co., Lid., 
eo gon peaahen : Theodolites 


“nd me of 1913.-Geor Crowther; Climbing 
or | ing appliances for posts and the like. 


146 of 1913.—Josevh Baerman Strauss: 

*- of 1913,—Eli Dyson : Squeegees - 

oth af —. for cleaning roads floors, @ne 
i } 1 

10,281 of 1913.—Heinrich Becker +" d Hane 


: for treating fusib': 
spl cher gees me for obtaining payne °F build 


: Henry 
i Amor y 3 

nas 2 se ll - and colour- 

ides ra the like. 


rele, etc. is in fleur de péche notice- = : and 

able “feature ure of the oe eer Bs ing, too ot ties, eorraro Castellaszi Heating 
tad aten of the pit and the drow cio gp af 1gu8—Harld Stove [ane 

ha in ler “ 
a foyer has been formed by rage: Be oe 25 of 1913. — Johan Adolf Alfss 

So Ly Ege? ah selnody "i the fh. Meysheni: Hollow building block ¢ 
. in : a 
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11,635 of 1913.—Donald Donald: Combined 
door catch @ lock. st 

12.951 of 1913.—William John 
sockets for connecting piping. 
15,026 of 1913.—Jeames Ward Moseley: Con- 
struction of concrete floors, roofs, and the like. 

15,051 of a gy eae James Thorston 
and Geor Kagle: justing screw vioes 
for theoddilien levels, and other survey. instru- 
ments, and such-like. 

13,784 of 1913.—Charles Edward Percy 
Gebriel: Sener for hanging doors, gates, 
‘ the irke, 

58 ef Mk—Willlom Here Lather: 
Corner posts of fences. 

13,909 of 1915.—George Louis Jennings: 
Construction of boiler for gas-heated cooking - 
stoves. 

13,956 of 1913.—Samuel Acton: Domestic hot- 
—— supply and apparatus therefor. 

14,662 19 


Payne : 


—Samuel Turner: Manufac- 
wre of tiles, slabs, and sheets, or other articles 
from fibrous @nd cement materials. 

15,438 of 1915.—George Anderson & Co. 
1905), Ltd., and Arthur George Grice: Band- 
saws for cutting stone and the like. : 

15,444 of 1913.—Georges Millie: Cleaning 
devices for wodden floors, pavements, and the 


like. 

18,150 of 1913.—Peter Fredrik Thomsen, 
Johann Anton mange hee mee Johannes Van 
Dam, and Pierre eodore Albert Lasschuit : 
Burners for kere, gas-boilers, bath 
geysers, and the like. 
~ 18,388 of 1913.—George Russell Wright and 
Arthur Vivian Allworth Wing: Device for 
preventin rs from slipping. 

19,830 of 1913.—John Shanks: Supply tanks 
or cisterns for flushing water-closets. _ 

21,400 of 1913.—George Gordon Brodie and 
Albert Bertram Coleman: Ovens of kitchen 
or cooking ran and other ovens. 

22,297 of 1915.—Etienne Douzal: Processes 
for the manufacture of artificial marble. 

22,483 of 1915.—Philippe Frangois Armand 
Mauroy: System of puttyless glazing. 

22,728 of 1913.—Karl Reinert: Door locks. 

22,795 of 1913.—Charles Tomkinson and John 
Thomas Williams: Supporting temporary plat- 
forms or centering to carry concrete floors. 

23,840 of 1913.—Karl onlau : 
ture of wall or ceiling coverings. 
27,692 of 1913.—Joseph Spiegelhalter: Sash 
astener, 

28,529 of 1913.—Hubert Zotz and Alois 
Griess]: Fastening devices for hinged windows, 
fanlights, and the like. 

28,867 of 1913.—Frank Iliff: Flushing cisterns 
for water-closete and the like. 

29,164 of 1913.—Jan Koops: Cocks for use 
with drinkable liquids. 

1141 of 1914.—Hermann Frantz Alfred 
Heuschkel: Portable column for decorative 


purposes, 

1,155 of 1914.—Alfred Maschke : Manufacture 
f roof coverings. 

2.446 of 1914.—Frank Liff: Cowls for 
chimneye, stove pipes, ventilating shafts, and 
the like. 

2,717 of 1914.—Frans 
Flooring blocks or the like. 

5,059 of 1914.—Albert Selby: Devices for 
making stirrups or links for concrete reinforce- 
ments 


Manufac- 


Hugo Johansson: 


3.204 of 1914—Jean Jacques Sequier: 
Shower-bath apparatus. 
——_—___.}--——_——- 
TRADE CATALOGUE. 


Tue catalogue of Messrs. Young & Marten, 
Lil, of the Caledonian Works, Stratford, 
entitled “ Requisites for Building Construction,” 
's one of those which are both comprehensive 
and excellent of their kind, and in it the country 
builder will find almost everything which he is 
likely to want in connection with his various 
buiicing operations. Such catalogues are ex- 
cexlingly useful, as they contain all that a 
contractor for any ordinary building 
am] thus save the trouble and inconvenience of 
reference to a number of specialised ca > 
and lists, The first rt of its contents is 
taken up with grates of various _ amongst 
which may be mentioned the “ Hue ’’ barless 
grate, a modern fuel-saving grate, which can 
be adapted and used without removing extst- 
ing mantelpieces, as it is made to suit the 


base area existin grates. The nt Ray ay fire, 
® gas grate at wait, is also described. 
A large selection of interiors is given, 
many of which are _ excellent. The 


‘“maisonnette suite” described on page 47 is 
a convenient combined cooking-range and 
interior stove. Among other ee. 
shown ere the “Innsbruck,” “ 

és \lperton,”’ and “ hag very good 
assortment of self-cooking stoves is shown, 
which ere Misely in the feng’ run to replace 
the built-in ranges we are to, as 
they are easier to clean and more convenient 
to use The dual gas and coal kitchener 
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represents a convenient way of utilising the 
advantages of coal and gas fires. Anthracite 
eating and jal stoves are also given. 
The plumbing section is very compre- 
hensive, which gives every variety of fitting 
required, both in the form of detailed fittings 
end sanitary suites, including “ Lodown 
Closet Suites” and earth closet apparatus. 
Among lavatory fittings, folding lavatories 
and pedestal iavatories of different types 
find « place, as well as lavatory ranges, 
with which we may mention the “ Harro- 
©,” a make in which the front of each 
in is conveniently curved, while the back 
part forms one continuous plane; a good selec- 
tion of urinal fittings is also given. A large 
mamber of baths is shown; a convenient and 
novel form is the “New Cottage Bramstone ”’ 
combination bath and lavatory, which would 
&@ great convenience where space is limited. 
The lavatory fitting rests on brackets over the 
end of the bath, the same taps and wastes thus 
serving both purposes. Towel-airers, geysers, 
and other smaller accessories are included, 
even toilet mirrors. A _ large selection 
of porcelain fittings is shown, as well as 
tip-up baths. Pumps and ventilators form a 
of this section. The “ Decorators’ Paint, 
Colour, Varnish, and Enamel Section ” follows, 
in which every requisite of the decorator's 
wants can be found. The “ Wharf Department 
Section” includes damp-courses, stoneware, 
drain-pipes, lime, cement, plaster, bricks, pav- 
ing, and roofing materials, while in the 
“Timber and Joinery Section” a large assort- 
ment of ready-made joinery is given, and the 
firm supplies builders’ timber in useful sizes, as 
well as ready-made fencing of many descrip- 
tions. The Ironmongery ion comprises 
everything a builder is likely to want, in addi- 
tion to @ selection of woodworking and drilling 
machinery, wrought-iron casemente, leadless 
glazing, rainwater goods, manhole covers, 
and leaded lights, also gates and railings, 
radiators, and stable fittings, and even 
standards for theatre seats. We have said 
enough to show the nature and scope of the 
catalogue, which wil] be very useful to many, 
and the prices quoted are those which no firm 
except one whose operations were very large 
could afford to charge, an undoubted advan- 
tage from a purchaser's standpoint. If we 
cannot admire the design of some of the 
fittings shown, the fault does not lie with 
the firm, which must cater for the average 
consumer and to a large extent supply what 
he is most likely to demand; but, even as it 
is, it may be said that the average is a far 
better one than would have been the case 
some years ago and when the general public 
is better educated in matters of design our 
manufacturers’ designs wiil reflect that improve- 
ment. 
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LAW REPORTS. 


(Continued from page 677.) 


On the counterclaim he found that any delay 
that had occurred was caused by variations in 
the contract, and that the defendants were not 
entitled to any damages in such counterclaim, 
The learned Referee then referred to the con 
dition relating to certificates. He was of the 
opinion that a certificate was not required for 
the balance of the work; but in any event, he 
came to the conclusion upon the evidence, and 
especially on the letters disclosed between Mr. 
Edyman and Mr. Rapson, that the defendants 
were estopped from relying upon any such con- 
dition on the grounds set out in paragraph 3 (b) 
of the plaintiff's reply. 3 

The conclusion he arrived at on the whoie 
matter was that the plaintiff was entitled to 
£374 on the contract proper, £81 9s. for extras, 
or £455 9s, in all, from which sum must be 
deducted £258 paid. That left a balance of 
£197 9s.. and there must be judgment for the 
plaintiff in the claim for that amount, with 
costs, and judgment for the plaintiff on the 
counterclaim, with costs. 


Court or APPEAL. 


(Before Lords Justices Buckiey, Kennepy, and 
Scruton.) 


Case under the London Building Act: 


Leadon County Council v. Allen and Others ; 
Same v. Same. 


Tur hearing was concluded of this case last 
The facts sufficiently appear from the judg- 


t. ee . 
"Eaed Justice Buckley, in giving judgment, 
said the actions ng . e. gue 
indentu anuary 24, , mad 
= * Mr. esiee ee 
the Council, who clai man- 
p injunctions, and for damages for breach 
of a covenant in the indenture. Before the date 
of the execution of the indenture Mr. M. J. 
Allen had applied to the Council for permission 





under sect. 7 of the London Building Act, 
1894, to his laying out @ new road. called 
Galloway-road, and @ small portion of road at 
the northetn end of Galloway-road, in con- 
tinuation of Dunraven-street at Shepherd's 

The Council] gave permission on certain 
terms, which were embodied in the covenant 
of January, 1907. The covenant stipulated that 
Mr. Allen undertook for himself, his heirs 
and assigns, and all other persons claiming 
under him, so far as was practicable, that he 
and they would not erect or place, or cause to 
be erected, any building or structure, or any 
other erection, without the consent of the 
Council, and that in every covenant, sale, 
charge, or mortgage, or lease of the land, he 
mane give notice of.the covenant. The in- 
denture, said the President, recited what was 
contrary to the fact, viz., that Mr. M. J. Allen 
was the owner in fee simple. He was not. 
At that time he had merely an option to 
purchase what was known as plot one, which 
wag the continuation of Dunraven-street to the 
west of Galloway-road and the continuation 
of Galloway-road to the north of raven- 
street. As regarded plot one, on July 3, 1908, 
it was conveyed to Mr. M. J. Allen m fee 
simple and the same day he mortgaged it to 
one Mr. Willcox for £35,600. On August 1, 
1911, the mortgage was redeemed, and Mr. 
Willcox conveyed the land to the defendant, 
Mrs. Emily Allen, and on October 9, 1911, she 
charged the land, together with three messu- 
ages then recently erected, to one Mr. Norris, 
It was in July, 1911, Mrs. Allen built the three 
houses on plot one. The writ was issued by 
the Council on August 5, 1911, by virtue of 
sects. 7 and 9 of the London Building Act, 
1894. The Council had certain powers and 
control over land as to how it should be laid 
out in streets, but they had no estate or interest 
in the land adjoining or affected by the 
covenant. Under ‘these circumstances Mrs. 
Allen and Mr. Norris, who were no covenant- 
ing parties, contended es a matter of law, 
assuming there had been a breach of ‘the 
covenant of January, 1907, and of which they 
had not had notice, the plaintiffs could not 
maintain eny action against them: the 
respondents did not contend that the covenant 
ran with the land, and the position of landlord 
and tenant did not exist. To the general 
abstract question that a person purchasing 
land with such a covenant attached was bound 
by it must be answered in the negative. It 
was not true, as a genera] proposition, that a 
purchaser of property having notice of the 
existence of such a restrictive covenant affect- 
ing the property, was bound by such a 
covenant. Under these circumstances it was 
not necessary to determine whether the notice 
of the covenant was or was not given. If the 
case went further, that point could be settled 
by the House of Lords. The erection of the 
houses was, undoubtedly, a breach of the 
covenant; but the learned Judge in the 
court below (Mr. Justice Avory) had 
refused the injunction asked for by the 
Council, and had given nominal damages 
for a technical breach. Therefore there only 
remained the question of costs. As regarded 
plot two, the only defendant was Mr. M. J 
Allen, who contended that the wall he erected 
was not a building, an erection, or a structure. 
The object of the covenant was to secure that 
plot two should remain unobstructed and be 
available for the extension of Galloway-road. 
The wall erected by Mr. M. J. Allen created 
such an obstruction and the erection of the 
wall was a breach of the covenant. The de- 
fendant, Mr. M. J. Allen, said there was a 
sharp drop to the surface of the soil, and that 
the fence was necessary for the protection of 
the vublic, and that it was only a temporary 
fence. Had the defendant pleaded that at the 
trial and said he would have removed it if 
requested, there would have been no difficulty. 
Instead of doing that, he submitted it was 
not a structure. and the Judge in the court 
below had rightly made an order for the 
fence to be removed. As to plot two, Mr. 
M. J. Allen must pay the costs, and as the 
Council failed in respect of plot one. they must 
pay the costs in respect of that. There might 
have been a different way of dealing with the 
costs, but the Court would not interfere as to 
the defendants dividing the costs. The order 
would be that the action against Mrs. Emilv 
Allen and Mr. Norris would be diemissed with 
costs, and the appeal by Mr. M. J. Allen 
would be dismissed with costs. 

Lord Justice Kennedy and Mr. Justice 
Scrutton concurred. 

GRILL-ROOM, BERKELEY HOTEL. 

In reference to the illustrations of the new 
grill-room a¢ the Berkeley Hotel which ap- 
peared in our last issue we are asked to 
mention that the constructional joinery 
work, and plastering were car out by 
Messrs. J. Simpson & Son, builders and con- 
tractors, Paddington-street, St. Marylebone, W. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues, Those with an asterisk (*) are adver- 


tised in this number : Competitions, iv. ; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. xii.; Public Appointments, xxviii.; Auction Sales, xx), 


» XXxiy 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed im some cases, such as: the advertisors dae 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance w:)i be 
made for tenders; and that depusits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at he Ce SS ee Or the names of those willing to 


¢,* It must be understood that the following 


may be sent in. 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be 





Competitions. 


June 20.—Orillia.—Morcmert.— Execu. 
tive Committee of the Champlain 
a —_ e. 
aS ue See advertisement in issue 


\iddiston Corpo vite ae kel ies 
in 
for a now ‘Town ou. Lu. | £10. 
respectively. oe 
ron eae 24. 


* Jviy 25.—Redhill.— Pouce amp Fie 
Starion.—The Reigate B.C. invite competitive 
designs for a new police and fire station. ‘ 


Peon 
ivered by the 
LayInG-ovurT AN 
Eerste. —The Parks « Gardens Committee of 
the Liverpool Corporation invite designe for 
laying-out an estate as e public park and recrea- 
tion grounds, Premiums, 100, 50, and 
25 guineas respectively 
* No Dare.—Rome "acuotaneutr 1x ARCHITEC- 
the competition for the 


turRE.—Particulars of 
Rome Scholarship offered by the Royal Commis 
sioners, and for the ip (£200 


Jarvis Studentshi 
per annum each) can now be obtained. 
* No Dats. — bgt «7 —~ IMPROVEMENTS TO 
Tueatre, etc.—The pa pe U.D.C. invite »vlens 
for the improvement of Whitby Saloon Theatre 
and Grounds. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


The date given at the commencement of —- 
oaragraph is the latest date when the tender. 
the names of those willing to submit soadare. 
may be sént in. 

June 8.—Ashford.—Patstine, erc.—-Execution 
of painting and repairs required to be 
out at the Ashford County School ne O3 for 


the Kent E.C. Specification the 
Architect Mr Wilfrid ns Robineee 


( Commnttion 

ions House, Maidstone, Kent, of 
a es eee Mr. W. J. Spicer, 19, Bank. 
street, Ashford. 

Juxe 8. — Bradford. — Ewrnance.—Excavator, 
mason, and bricklayer’e ‘work in the formation 
of a new entrance, etc., at St. James's Market. 
eeesitiee of the City Architect, Town Hall, 

radford. 

Just 8.—Coleford.—Snops, erc.—Erection of a 
pair of ae with outbuildings, and for the execu- 
tion of certain alterations to existin remises 
at Coleford, near Bath, fer the Coleford Co- 
operative end Industrial Society, Ltd. Quan- 
tities of Mr. William F. Bird, M.S8.A., archtect, 
Midsomer Norton. 

June 8.—Glanvilles Wootton.-Hovser.—Erec- 
tion of dwelling-house, stable block, ne 
drainage at Glanvilles Wootton, near Sherborn 
Specifications of Mr. W. J. Gillingham, anehd. 
tect. Riverside, Sherborne. 

June 8. — Glasgow. — Appirtonws.—Additions 
and alterations at The Western Police-buildings., 
Craneton-hill, for the Corporation Specifica- 
tions at the Office of Public Works, City- 
chambers, 64, Coubuete-cieadh. 

June 8, — geen, ote etc.—PatntinG, etTc.— 
Cleening and repainting station buildings, etc., 
at the followi gy a —(40 = Si Goods 
Station (41) th Lambeth and Victoria and 
Albert Docks, (42) Old on Common, Hanwell, 

Newbu the 


etc.; ‘ e, - 
Great Wosteen Railway Ce Company. Quantities 
of the Engineer at No. 7, urne-terrace, 
Paddington, 

Jum 8, — h. — Encrive-novar.— 


Erection of € for the 
Fk anes Cc. B.C “Specification at ihe Sur 
veyor’ 7. 

June one er ane —Cinema theatre at 
Porth. Names to Mr. T. E. Fone R.I. Ba 

arket-equirec and 
Queen- street, + Cm a ‘ad ED : 
J .—Erection 
of a vt for yy Ferry ae ar and the 


UNE 


at b ned place 
potes Soe 

rovement ° Me %. 
meDonsis Mapacn. z Giuanttie of a 

‘ Commtssion set 

onion w. Deposit, i 
PPh ph ee t Warn rrengaia. f Toy te Cat 

on of con a 
City Su ‘own 

Une 9. — .—Piatrorm CoveRIves.— 
an ee Wem, Ries 
Company. tities of the Pw eed at New- 

Une 9.—Andover.— A.reratioxs.—For altera- 
ral Rang Tagg Fo eae aay 

o-operative r. 
Wade. sre Se See Andover. 

June 9. AGE. ~Erection of 
a cottage a near , for 
the Great Ww we: R - 
cation of the at 


June 9. — aIntine.—For paint- 


Cambridge. 
ing the ——y ironwork, ete,, at the 
oe a “a pPecification the Borough 
Juss 9.—Herne Bay. 


ment te ee eee GS spectin Gi 
the Commits rehitect Me Me Whtna w 
fogs, Melentone 44, 
me cla-rod, Horse Bay ila a3 
struction of oe 
U.D.C Oe ts. 
Town Hall, eb 


June 9. (iebot at beoki of a 
a he a 


June 9. .—Reparrs.— to 
tesbaial sthool bn ts en RG "Spectfeations 
"the wtery, Mr. & 


ills, 2, 


, at 


cage 
Pon ce 
ete. 


ETC. — 
at West 


Erecti f goods offices, « tab: 

Seomwtes @tatlen for the “ret Ws Western Rail- 
way Company. Quantities of the Engineer at 
Wolverhampton Station. 


_ June ery rn coor Samy —For addi- 
tions to police offices, Aberdeen. Quantities of 
the City hitect, 224, Union-street, Aberdeen. 
June 10.Alder ne 5 Astaee we - erc.—Erection 
of my ay the pzees ond dontor's quarters, 
or es r nion. Quanti- 
i of bs as Harris P. Cleaver, Union Clerk, 
Brougham-terrace, West Derby-road, Liverpool. 
Deposit, £2 2s. 
une 10. —- Auchinroath.—A.trratiows, etc. - 
satan and alterations to gardener’s house 
offices a A Anehinseath, Rothes. Mr. A. J. 
Bitch Gill, > fh. 
—Devon _—-PaintinG, erc.—For 


os ae Public Library and pesado 
er of t mr. J. F. Burns, Borough Sur- 


— Dev 

une 10. o8.—Guarenovst.—Erection of « 
reenhouse at the outs . The tenders 
or ~ work wil a aie in two parte (one 


for the brickwork, joiners’ work, glazing, and 
inting, and one for the heating of tag green- 
Quanti Council 






the s 
ties of Messrs, 
Morgan, 


7 il — TIoN.—Redecora-. 
eee reas ie 


| big erc.—For paint- 
oe ot Bean la 


pees oii 





June ea — Patntixe.— For 


are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while ove 
respousible for errors that may occur. ipa 


hall at Gartloch Mental toepitet 
pit 
the Glasgow P.C. Quantities "of 


Garteg. for 
Pe - James ~" tion, I 


surveyors, Si >t Ay Hud 
Jume 12.— 


Mapector and Clerk, 
mbers, 266 George-street, 
“HOOL.-—Erection 
agpoo! at Outlan Quantities 
Sons, architects and 

dersfield. 


opt pew EtTc.—For 


painting and executing repairs at certain ) 
fer the E.C. Specifications of Mr E — 


rough Surve 
—— 12. — M 


» 13, Grosvenor-place, ant 
~~ AbpitTions.— — 


exite, movable floor over swimming pond, 


form, ete., at the Vi 


nanan Baths, Sneinton, } 


tingham, for petien. tities from 
BS oo dis i 2 2 ey fon 


—SnHeters.—Providing 


2.—Prestwich. 
ee | a, four ehelters in the grounds of the 


ches . for the Prestwich 


Mr. Phi 
dians 


riestown-road, Blackley, Man 
of Guardians. 
Ogden, Steen ng Cie Clerk to the Guar- 

eetham  Hil!-road, 


ht - B12 —Whondda—Baxverixos. Supply of 


Barks. forthe for the Rhondda U 


to the gel and Penygraig 
D.C. Specifications 


E. Taylor, Acting En C 
— Pentre,’ Bevoit is — ate 


8 ener ng work * the Children's 
ae ig ditompecing wort Ratcliff, E ag 


G.—For interior 


Guardians. Specifications rd Mr. 
Clack Gaardinne Offices, Barnes- 


p KG Stepney, Crk. Deposit, £1 1s. 
a 13.—Greenwich.—Parrinc.—For the in 


iStprary,W wi eg 
quien from 


= of the Centra! 
B.C. Specifi- 
the Chief road, for th at the Centra! 


li 
Juss 18. —- Magpotens. — Boner Hovse, 
p A. Morrtvary.— Metropolitan Asylums 


Board invite eee for erection of a boiler 


mortuary, etc. 
‘ven.—Patntinc.—Painting, 


teha’ 
etc., of TIrishistreet, Crosthwaite, and St 
James's Sehocts for the Education Committee 


ite —— 


of the Secretary, Town Hall, 


une 15.~—Barnet.-_Sueps.—For erection of 
five tool sheds on allotments, and providing an) 


further sheds 


East Barnet V 


uired Br twelve months, for the 
Valley U Specifications of Mr 


H. York, Surveyor : ae Coun Station-road, 


une 15.—Beverl 
tiong to Minster 
Schools. 


.—Anrerations.—For aiters- 
oorgate and Minster Girls’ 
ifications of Messrs. Harve 


Foley, architects, North Bar-street, Beverley 


aan A egaare —Parntine. 


‘echo, 


oye, 41 - o 
F UNE ap St. Bamest'. 
arious schools 
of Suita B.C Gpsethoations of at 
tect, 51, | leh EF Bury St. 


dun is "Dublin.—Recreation-noo. 


colouri 
os untary, .¢ 
Peter 


For the paint 

of certain Council anc 
ne Decificat ons from Mr 
hange, Corn-street, Bristo! 


PAINTING 
ay the West 
Mr. A. Hunt, 


Recrea 


tion-room of ot Caer construction in conn ction 


— the Tube 


ulosis Hospital. Pigeon Hous 


Dublin. ‘Boecteti tion of the City. Ar 


"Municipal-building 


Cork-hill, Dub 


Juwe 15,—Hirwain.—. ~ Proves Paace, en ‘. 


and billiard He! 


Edmund Rees, 


architect, Bank-chambers, Merthyr Ty! 
Jome 15. —-Snestingsey. —Hovses.—Er octi 


houses at Knottinsiey, 
Con 


ioe Hiding ‘a? t, fe 0 _~ 


fet on _ For st se 
tions cemetery lodge — 
Ww. Gennien, architect, 48, Bax‘ 


.—For pain! 
"Sedalia ETC vequired 3! 


[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) - 





aero s. Nationa 
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Jux 
ing b 
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Speci 
Jun 
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Feltw 
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JUNE 5,_1914.] 


page ete.—continued. 


he date given at mencement each 
poragraph is ihe botest ste then the tender or 
the names “a those ng to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

June 16, /-—Patstixe, S70 For For paint 


ing and St. Mary 
R.C. Bt. ‘Guthtert’ s R C. Schools, 
Derine Os Commit Specifi- 


ttee. 
. ohn. 3 5. LF aa Director of 
siontion, n, Hall. Pe . 


16.—East Nag etc.—For 
Pian and rtwe eshools, the an —y 
orinals at twenty-two is, for a oe East H 
ig, and sandy work at o for peut hoole. af. paint 
sc 
aot of Mr a a Hao Secretary, Educa- 


tions 0 * 
tion gc Deposit, £5. 


— ALTERATIONS ErC.— | 


Juxe 
te ceil lie . 
reece at Roxas» Sioa” 12 the Cor 
r. Willi 
A. ed inal. oe aa” a “Guildhall, 


ss 
16 —Rochester.— —Removal 
 ehullding of a ay lin. — of brick Ey at 


mye 6 os William Banke. yp é MintCk., 


City Surveyor, 


* June 17. Sadel—hdmennienn, 
Oy PCa 
tion of addi accommodation and 


lavatories at the ence s home. 
ee TR nc! tg Rig Pd 
ster’s ‘0 4 
ay ype os Carmel C.M Bt” Chapel Speci fi- 
cation of Mr. .Morgan Evans Demsaren- 
street, Glyneorrwg, near Port Talbect. Mr. P. J 
Thomas, architect and surveyor, pees ar 
JUNE Nees ae ee. a j - een | 
n sc. t 
Biceifon Commit = cone of “seontin der of M ir 


Director © et peucation, Ba 
fe 17.—Prescot.—Pairtino, erc.—For (a) 
pointing external ting of of the 


’ old ting 8 ital; (b) ting and externa! 
painting of fy PRO se ; (c) supply and 


§ of galvaniesed-iron roof to shelter 
children's home yard, for the Prescot Board ot 
. ete., ge 4 Mr. W. 


Specificatio: 
fle st 9, one Bl street, .. Helene. 


18, — Barrow-in-Furness. — Scuoo. 
Seaien of repose’ ~ A g- Victoria, Oxford- 
street, and for the 


Conmenation. Gineaiia take the Boveush 
orporation. To 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Dareetede- 
Furness. 

* June 18. re amp Boox- 
SHELVES.—The th B.C. invite tenders for 


ae of a gallery and provision of book- 
June '18.—Minckley.—AwninG, erc.—For con- 
structng an ce at flinch the footpath at the 
—— entrance ick, and also for build- 


n additio goods offices on 
the Midland nest 7 ge of the welation for the 
London, = Western Railway Company. 
Quanti Engineer 
Castle Statio OB ae 
* June 18. —Foors, 


—The 
Kensington B.G. invi tenders f pam 
flooring, plastering, decorative wexta, ‘oven ete. 


* Jone 18. Ry on ny A or Buitpines.— 
The Kent C.C. invite yas for of 
4 lew ° a. workrooms, additions to farm 
buildings, ete. 


JUNE bai oor ae te.—Patntine.—For int- 
ing block at P. Institution aa Nipaben, 

: ie male of Thanet Union. 
Specification oa the. Maste 


Jone 18.—Southery. —Puinpe-cragien. —Erec- 
tion of @ new pumping-station, immediately 
sdjoining the existing pumping-station of the 
Feltwell New Fen Dentease Commissioners,’ at 
Southery, Downham Market Norfolk. Quapei- 
Ei Bionk Mfoat CR. Sanctus 

ua aa, 
= Tothill-street, Wosimins estminster, and To, Park- 

Jone ‘19, ee hy —For painting 
and colouring the undernamed cchpole ¢ during 





the midsummer echool vacation, viz. :—Blaen- 
thondde, Pen lyn, Park, Bodringallt boys’. 
Gelli (excepting a buildings), Blaenclydach, 
Trealaw bors lew Pen irls’, Dinas 
ees th, cael ee Peay ea cri OBE 
ait “vs or 
ait Soatiene ot ‘Architect, Jacob ° 
ide 


June 19, 
tion of @ man 


tre 
bert. for Rhondda U.D.C. es of the 
- a Jecoh fines Wileide ‘Cottage, 
wt  Ghchiantord.—Buerre-n00 ETC. 
Bre tion of an house and Ghaiee denvene 
atthe water 


] for the 
TK Fete 


_—Owe Huwprep Dwmu- 
mice om D.C. invite io tenders for 
dwells in connection wi the erection of 


ings. 
—E f the 
ct an Mamorist Kan ley, at 
"the 
i al” “Institution” af: etn Quantities of 


THE .BUILDER. 


. Sampson Hill, hi . 7 
Re 4 on itect, Green-lane, Red 


1 
June 23. Chelsea. —Parxtixc.—The Chel 
a Basan tenders for externa] painting 


23, Btockwell. — ALTERATIONS AND 
The Lambeth Guardi 
Panerixc ee ‘alterations and painting oS the Retei 


Station 
* Jome 24. —TmrrHone Excu 

~The ioners of. H.M. Works. ete, in: 
vite tendere = the erection of Guildior’ Tele- 
ee Mareen 

UNE -— -—Watixc.—F d 
walling round = aes at Thurgoland. “Speck, Me 
——: from Rev. Hewison, Thurgoland 

JuLty 10.—Croydon.—Scnoot.—The C 

Ec in os eae tee erection of a schoo on 


Jour Hatt, erc.—The 
C. invite torte Gade ies for erection of Town 
Ha is Si market buildings, including clearing 
away existing buildings. 
ing Lae es f prem rege 4 
removal of premises ei te on the 
angle of Persho and Bath Bir- 
minghem for the Ce-cpeeeiive olesale 
aga id mage 1B. the " architect, 
> we ie arris ‘o-operative 
Wholesale Society, ee ‘Balloon-street, 
Manchester. Deposit, £ 
No Dare.—Cardiff. x te —Erection of 400 
workmen’s houses, near Cardiff. Builders may 
tender for a part or the whole of the 400. 
qpolications to Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, Architect, 
Dumfries-place, Cardiff. 
— ian — Carnforth. — Hovsr. — Masonry, 
aeting pipstosins. and plumbing for house at 
Gong Carnforth. Specifications of Mr. 
E. a 5, Market-street, Carnforth. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 

Juve 10.— -in-Purness.—F uRNITURE.— 
For furniture for the new wards recently me 
to the Workhouse. Specification of the Mas 
at the Workhouse. 

Juss — 10,—Manchester.—Marerits. ty 
the Cleansing Committee of twelve mont 
aS of rr pene. drain pipes, and the 

creoso for light 
railway. —5 cification of Mr. Williameon 
Superintendent of the Cleansing Department, 


Town Hall, Manchester. 

June 11.—India.—Mareriuis.—For e«upply to 
the Great Indian 2a Railway Company of 
laminated sp etc.; steel tyres, brass 
hinges, handles, et etc.; ramps, Sheffiel tools, oat 
lamp glasses, etc. ; wicks lubricating pade, ot 
grindstones, etee! work for peidpes, spare 
of of coeringee and waggons. Specifications Mr 

Ipole, Sogetary, ym Offices, 
y Copthall-avenue London, E.C. 

Jowe 11. — Stoke-on-Trent. — Marerrts.— 
Supply to the Gas Department of materials, com 
prising aay FE steel mains, iron mains, * 
columns, ~.. Specifications of the 

neer at she 

une 17:—Du lin. Gronzg.—Supply to the 
Cavan and Leitrim Railway Company, Ltd., of 
various etores. Tender forms of Mr. R. R. 
Stewart, tary, 19 and 20, Fleet-street, 
Dublin. ls. each. 

June 17.,—_Myde.—Sratine.—For seating accom- 

modation required in connection with the new 
Public Hall, Corporation-street, for 
poration. Form of tender of Mr. J. H. Fletcher, 
architect, Clarendon- yde. 

Jone 30. Baypt. Pats amp Cuais.—Supply 
of galvanised pails and Windsor chairs for 
Egyptian War] Department. Particulars from 
Sir A. L. Webb, K.C.M.G., Queen Anne’s- 
chambers, Westminster, 8.W. 

No Dare — Grangemouth. — Marrriuts. — 
Supply to the 7 T.C. of water pipes, malleable iron 
tobe » Sreclay goods, genera] castings, cement, 

pare were. disinfectants, oils, paints, 
ood, plese, be Mr. David A. Donald, C.E., 
Bargh —* Town Hall, Grangemouth. 

No . Date.—Pontypridd.—Czmext.—Supply of 

pene bee A tons of cament to the British Standard 
latest edition, for the Pon idd 


dda Joint Water Board. M P. 
and, He ithond: Clash to the Board, Mill-etrest. 


Pontypridd. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


June 10.—Belfast.—Raus.-Supply of about 
100 tone of best pores ston! tramway rails ote., 
for the Belfast Harbour Commissioners. 
fication from the Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 

June 10. — Durham.—Reservom.—Construc- 
tion of ferroconcrete reservoir (Hennebique 

tem) for the Durham R.D.C. ifications 
ot Mr Geo. Gregson, Surveyor to the Council, 


Durham. 

Juxe 10.—India.—Rans.—Supply 
South Indian Railway Company, Litd., x steel 
raile /35 |b. B.S. fist-bottom), eb ebout 2, 

u ‘ 
<3 tichpjates v. E. Be Broe, ic toot ‘ces 


Tene = Direct 91, York-street, Westminster 


4 adem 4 11. “Giseuow. —Lavuwpry Excnrezarme.— 
ot Wankene "Seige erected at 
ng @ a 

seijcations ‘tt the Office of Office of Public 





as 
bef pelt ee Sea ee ot steelwork 
Ba over 


Bri ,- at i. ft, wide, in three epane, 
total length 1 .;. weight ebout 390 
the Rhondda BDC. Gpecifications, of sot 
Engineer and 
Pentre, Whondda. 


t 4 
“19. — Deudraeth. — Cast-trox Pires.— 
me. of pe 160 tons of 5-in., 4-in., and 3-in. 


cast-iron water pipes and specials 

hydrante, ete., for the co specials, 
tities from Mr. Liewellyn Lioyd Jones, Meghan 
Carnarvon. 

June 13.—London.—Boiers, etc.—For worke 
at the North-Western Fever Hospital, Lawn- 
Hampstead, N.W.:—(a) The installation of new 
steam boilers and incidental work; (b) providing 

fixing temporary steam as Ts and pipes. 
fice of the “Metropolitan 
Deposi 


sluice valv 
Dc Quan. 


Specifications at the O 
Asylums rd, Emba pylon, E.C. te, 
£5 for (4) and £1 for (b 
Juxz 18, — ome, — Gas AppaRatus.— 
Supply and erection of a Livesey washer, for the 
enahester Corporation Gas Department. Law 
fication of Mr. Fredk. A. Price, Superinte t, 
Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Juss 18.— Manchester.— Romany Wasnrg 
Sceveser.—Supply and erection of a rotary 
coener scrubber, for the Manchester Corpora- 


Gas riment. Specification of Mr. 
Predk. A. Superintendent, G Depart. 
ment, Town Hall, Ma Manchester. 

June 20.— lin.—Bormers.—For two «team 


boilers at the eublie baths and washhouses, 
Tara-street. Form of tender of Mr. Michael J. 


pore? Borough Surveyor, Caetle-street, 
lin. Deoostt, £1 le. 
a e dcue be .—West Norwood.—Instatiation oF 


HeatinG ‘ca. —The Lambeth Guardians 
invite tenders for work in connection with 


installation of a heating system. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 

June 8.—Leeds.—Pavine.—For paving and 
flagging Si the following private streets :—-Cross 
Flatte-terrace, Crose te-crescent, Parkfield- 

ace, Back Parkfeld- road. Quantities at the 


H 
Highive «and Permanent Ways Department, 155, . 


Kirkstal!- 

June 8. — ‘Manchester. Sraeer Worxs.— 
Sewering and paving of Colerdi e-street, Newton 
Heath; Ashwood-avenue and land-avenue, 
Gorton; Gore-street, Gorton; Se me penny 
Holmfield-avenue West, and Brantwood-terrace, 
Moston, etc. Forms of tender of the Paving. 

mt (District Surveyor’s Office), 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

June 8 -—Warer Mats.—Exca- 
vation required in laying a water main from 
Upperfoot to White Lee-terrace, Burnley main 
road, Mythalmroyd, a distance of about 
2,000 yds. Particulare of Mr. S. Sutcliffe, Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Mytholmroyd. 
~—IprovemMent.—Carrying- 
out of Eastgate iemgrevement, for the Honley 
U.D.C. Quantities of . J. Berry & Sons, 
architects and caniipenn. 3, Market-place, 
Huddersfield. 

June 9. — Lewisham. — Pavine, etc. — For 
kerbing, enonaeias, and metalling the roadways 
and paving the footpaths with artificial stone 
(in two cont in each case) of Buckthorne- 
road (part of), Brockley, and Thornsbeach-road 
(part of), Catford, for the Lewisham B.C. 
Specification, etc., at the Town Hall, Catford. 

June 9. _ Southall-Norwood. — Drarwace.— 
For supplying and layi concrete surface- 
water sewers, together with twenty-seven man- 
holes and urtenant works, for the Southall- 


Teeeoed U.D.C. Quantities of Mr. Reginald 
i Council, Town Hall, 


June 9.— 


ai = ie Middiesbr te nee Be ag eg 
m oir 00 t i row. r r the 
U.D Suantities’ of CW Cockersoll, 
| Normsby- 2 
BB 9. fa org eg ~ i the re- 
of the tar and asphalt cham UDC, t throughout 
the dneriet of the Tottenham .C. for twelve 
months. Specificaticus of Mr. W. H. Prescott, 
M_Inst.C.E. Engineer, Town Hal!, Tottenham. 
June 10. — Birmingham.—Sewer.—Construc- 
— hye about 600 wade. of Din. stoneware pipe 
and other incidental works in Flaxiey- 
ee. " Stechford, hep the Corporation. Quantities 
of . Mr. — E. Stilgoe, M.Inst.C.E., City 


Engineer Surveyor, Council House, 
firmingham. Deposit, £2. 


June 10.—Durham.—Warrer Marys. —Construc- 
tion of 6,534 lin. a or of 4in. and 3-in. es OY 
water =e for the Durham R.D 

uantities of Mr. eM leo. Gregson, Surveyor to ‘i 

‘ouncil, Durham. Deposit, £1. 

June 10.—Goole.—Siwers.—Constraction of 
branch sewers and connections, consisting of 
about six miles of stoneware pipe ar my with 
manholes and appurtenances, etc., Goole 
U.D.C. Quantities of the Clerk to ‘the Council. 


Depot, & £5. 
M cp. — St, Melene “7 ° ila: pee wo 
th ta or similar materia 
of the carriseoway - _n yane-soee for the Cor- 
of Mr. Arthur Ww. 
omy M. oy oe wthe Borough Engineer. 
June 11.—Bury. ~ Sewm. —Construction of 
about 91 .o yds. of brick sewer, 5 ft. internal 
fo the, Corpo : gg Quantties of Meo Aine: 
‘or t ration uan r. J. Aine 
worth Settle, the Serene’ Bneineer Corporation 
Offices, Bury. Deposit, £2 2s 


Juwe 12.—Blaenrhondda. 
Levelling and draining ground and o hens re- 
taining walls, etc., for xcs green 
and quoit ground at sai ap Sie 
5 jttes f vim nt 
of Mr. 
194, ake en, et ise 


en Park fond Mathear 

Binet fr the Rathowtene U.D we, Hall Wath. 
Engineer's 

+ ody Deposit, £1 le. for Office, Town two con- 


mines. 
tracts. 


(Those with ‘an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issae.) 
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Pa Rerosce gigas 


onenais iatest yey may oy 
names willing to submit tondare. 
a be ER 
June Chr ae ht 
widening le 
U.D.C. =» Specification fa Mr. . Bt taslor, dct 
Engineer, Council 


#1 la, 

Juwe 13. — Mountmellick. — hafpecaer gyno 
Laying of 5-in. mg tp, Se mein from tn 
voirs at Pal Low an theng oe ripe 
Mountmellick R. D. en i 
—— P. Bannon, C.E., pecifention  e 
£3 € 
-. Jcxe 23. —- Lambeth 

The Lambeth Guardians 


waste a 


~~ Sanwrrany Frrrines, 
invite tenders 

ke supply and fixing of soi! pipes and 

sanitary fittings. 

= Juve 3. 

London C.C, 

various echools. 


Public Appointments. 


* June 18.—Derér Foreman.—The Lambeth 
B.C. invite applications for the above position. 
Salary, £2 10s. 


- London. Tar-pavinc, — The 
“invite tenders for tar-paving at 





Week 


THE BUILDER. 


LD ees See ae 


me Date.—! 
for the 
eat AL. poe in 
furnished quarters, etc. 


or Worxs.—The 
in 


ber Salary, 


Huction Sales. 


S a Se eR ons 


* June 1 
Mart, freehold 


| i ag Ay it Ts a 
property. 


Messrs. H. 
by auction, at the 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 
—a fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 





BRICES, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £a. d. 
Bent DROGNS .. vccapaiccdccncecssccnscccesse 116 6 
Picked Stocks for Facings..........«+«++++ 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
£a. 4. a. 
Flettons ...... 114 0 BestBinePressed 
Best Staffordshire. 315 0 
PRS 312 0 Do. Bullnose.. 4 0 0 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Pire Bricks .. 4 9 0 
GLazZED BrRicks— 
Best White, Double Headers 1417 6 
Ivory, and One Side 
Sale Glazed a. two Znds.... 18 17 6 
Headers ...... 1117 6 Two Sides 
Quoins, B one End .... 1917 6 
and 4; in. Splays and 
Ne - <agiwe 1517 6 Squints .... 17 7 6 
D'bieStr’teh’rs 17 17 6 


Cemen 
Dost Ground Blue Lies Lime £0 0 ” »» 
Nore.—The cement or lime o eu of the 
ee 
amie bake 4s. Od. 


Grey Stone Lime per 
ee lhe, Vanden bs cncin te 0d be 


delivered. 
at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 
Bata Sroxe—delivered on road waggons, 6. nt 
ob étedateedsadsasevinaee 1 
Do. do. on road waggons, Nine Elms 
BES iis cecccpccccvcceccsvvsesnscasves 
PorTLaxp Stone (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
a Nine Elms or 
ot a ~ Gee anane wen nan 5 saaealenens 
Paddington Depét, Nine Elms De 
PE ORME cc ccccaccesccvaqniatauned 


Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depdt. 
8. 
Closeburn Red 


s. d, 


eee be 


Yorx Stoxe—Rodin Hood Quality. 


Per Ft. Cu arene <0 Rae eer ee 
er Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Dep 
6 in. sawn two al mre at Hallway Dost 
OD BD, CEDMED ii. i Sabdes Keccevcedicsnbbes 8 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ............ 6 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ...... 0 11k 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
1¢ in. to 2 in, ditto, ditto.............4- dabes 6 
Harp Yore— 

Wer 0, Cote Beene se Raery Se 
Se MIOENS Sdctevcnscovenstsese 0 
6 in, awn two We See Eaets ane ae ee os 
on ruites ee... ee 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ...... 1 2 
2 in. self-faced BABB vcccccesestecess 6. 


SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depdt. 
£44. 


In. In. 
20 x 10 best blue 


In. 
20x 10 best 
un- 


£ «s. d. 


ee ee 
20 ae 1317 6 1517 6 
20 x 1M1st q'lity 18 7 6 
GD nctesa 138 0 G0 18x 10ditto.. 18 & 0 
20 x 12ditto.. 13815 0 16x 8ditte ..10 & 0 
16 x Sditto . 5 0 2x10 per- 
22 x 10 best blue manent 1112 6 
+» 1212 6 18x10 «a Se 8 
16x 8ditto .. 612 6 16x 8ditto .. 612 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depdt. 
s. d. s. d, 
: ne Best “ Hartshili” 
pand Valley ey Manat tear 1000), 46 0 
Best Bensley par Ars ag eee et 6 
SOON corp acs 9 ee per 
Do, Ornamental (per 1000) .......... #7 6 
WEE cewetccsce 62 6 Bip per do 40 
ay oy ee ‘ats 
Hopes red ou on eee 
or brindle tk pee. sAeoee a 6 
(Hedw’ds)(pri000) 67 6 and-madesand- 
per faced (per1000) 45 0 
wouct’ 2 $ - “heueen) 0.8 
Valley (perdos.) 0 
WwoobD. 
BuiLtpixe Woop. At per standard. 
Deals : best 3 in. by llin.and £ s, 4. £6. ad. 
4in. 9 in. and 11 6oO0O°0. 1610 0 
Deals : 3 in. by 9 ere 16 Ss 6 0 
Battens: best 2} in. 
and 8 in., and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Sel © PR. ccccdiecvocvans 1210 0 .. 1810 0 
Battens: best 2} by 6 and 3 
BD vcutccrcceasersen - 010 6 less 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds ......... +» 1 © O fess than best 
Battens: seconds .......... 010 0 , 
2in. by 4in. and 2in. by6in. 11 10 0 12 10° 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 
4. IE, ce seasesbounest 1010 0 1110 0 
2 in. and 1} in. by 7 in... 010 0 more than 
battens. 
BER os escsccidscvcssases 0 
ni nis ining ‘0 'pr ton ot Bo 
or average 
specification) .......++. 5 S . >8.5:.9 
sso cpien Mmcbee $4.0 0 00 
timber (8 in, to10in.) 317 6 400 
Small timber (6 in. to 8in.) 3 5 O 310 0 
Swedish balks ............ 212 6 300 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. 
BVOTAZC) «2.2 enencennse 2: D.9 <<: §.9°9 
Jorsers’ Woop. At per standard. 
Sea : first yellow deals, 
B.0n, 0.38 Dirsasncbosaves 2000 2700 
3 in. by 9 im. ......-5-.- 0 23 00 
2} in. and 3 in. by 
TOs ce vedastaecdecveve 10 6.0}... 1910 0 
sens deals, 3 in. by 21 10 9 - 2210 0 
Do. 5 ta. by 6 in. adensd oo... 200 
in, and 3 in, 
by 7in. ..... jw 00 .. 600 
11 in, and 9 in. ...... 1600 17 0 0 
2) in. and 3 in. 
by 7! Sievarrs tceege 400 15 0 0 
St. by it m....... 300 .. 400 
Do. 3 in. by Qin. ......2 0 0 .. 2100 
ea eae 2... Bt 60:2 
thaiveststsese aan & - BDO 
Do, 3 in, by 9 in........ fe oor ae Oe 
«46s ain mer 0 .. 1810 0 
SE cviessdscedihe Oe ee Oc css 00 
Do. 3in, by 9in......... 13810 0 .. MW O 
: Battens ** * eeeteee ll 10 ° “. 12 10 0 


WOOD (Continued). 
Jouszns’ Woop (Continued)— At per standari. 
















White Sea Petersburg— £ ». d. 
First, white deals, 3 in. by ese 
eeseees 3 in. by 17 10 0 
DBR cvsswescvccccess 14 10 : -. 110 6 
fe eeseesersors ae 
Second white deals, 3 in. by caste 
SNUG ST .456 sbhebaes 1410 0 .. 1510 0 
Second white deals, 3 in. 
DER iicéwesuescce zw00..6«wMOO 
Botlens icepsebereas a3 ° ° ‘ 13 0 
t@eals .......... i 0 
Paar § ia. thick extra elo. 100 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, 
a “ge NRC 24 0 .. 210 0 
CE idigticndcs ve vvcceses ° 4 : upwards. 
Seconds, regular sizes... .. 96 @ 0 ‘ BGLISH | 
OMDE oo isc eeecesesecess S€:8 . 0 7 6 oz. third 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— cont 
> ve S pssccees 030 .. 039 n oe. third 
Seas 026 .. 030 aoe 
Wainscot Jak ftcub. 0-8 0 .. 0100 = ia 
OW id ene. Rico” 2-2 8 
? in. he 008 010 ENGLISH 1 
Tabasco, ft, super. as 
wer eseee eae 010 013 Rolled pla 
> Ro 
ate hse ore. o2 yl 
Cuba Mahogany eechetcese Ke i Rough ro 
upwards. rough cast 
Walnut, American, ft. 
OW ee ete houne vod me 10 012 
French, “ “ Walnut... 0 10 014 
Teak, od load (Rangoon or a ase 
Do, do. ave) ....0... 200 .. B00 
MR cL sifaetnonee 0 Rta e Ee 
Load ete.— Per square. 
. Ag pi stv ie GRR om 6 018 0 
ge Ast rebate ou 9 018 0 
ek siitayy be fe 017 6 130 
yy Rae ses 014 0 016 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed se 
and matched ......-.-. om 3 01 
we A age — 016 6 018 6 
7 in. A 
i ee 
1 in. by-7 ia. » O18 0 os 
in. by Tin. white, » 912 0 014 
it 7 in. * v 14 6 016 6 
6 in. at 6d, to 9d. per square less than 7 in 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, 4c se. or delivered 
"Railway Vans, po tom 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ %. 4. . 
Sem casepacesagecrse © Y 0 10 0 
: S chebaohs -2 00 .- e 3% 
Compound Stanchions.. 12 9 0 .. ( 
Tees, and Chana, 4 12 0 0 
peer cettemtn semen Tt go 3 12 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stan- 
patterns 810 0 ss 
METALS. Per ton, in London 
Iron — £ «4. 9 10 0 
Common Bars ....--+---+> goo. 
Crown | Bars, . “TH 
Steed merchant quality .. 9 5 0 915 0 me 
BH corare eenee 11 0 4 2 915 0 % Camas, 
iid Stee ars seer B 4 0 a =e ‘yx 
Hoop Iron, basis price ...- oa es .. = Renita a 
» “er and according to size and gauge) os 































































































































x (Conia Per ton, in I ondon. TORS 2 CORRESPONDENTS. Hackney, 8 
Iron = . 6. £ communications is Oe 
at Ion ee te =<. 10 8 ¢ i * 4. snd artist matters poet) arith respect to 1 Berkshire-road ...... G. Butters.................. £854 17 6 
a oe og Se ees to not Ao any person by name); those  Canal-road my stcure 
tron, Gal ‘fai. 6 ty — business matt i a exclusively . covccessesce Wee IORROR ceo cvevesceee . 33510 0 
sizes, 6H by SH i sy pom LTD. and not to the Editor. New-end a i, 

& 92 @. and ¥ ua mame and address of the sender, whether { _ as a ies pees. 208 Baty 
reer scsseevs 40-0 @ tion or not. No notice can be taken of anony Peers 0 0 rt 
vay snes to 26. mee, HS BE dow — communications. of anonymous Kennington, 

jron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— So The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and SouthLambeth-road F. W. Fletcher ......... 320 0 0 iif 
ordinary sizes to 20 ‘and - m— authors, at meetings rests, of course, with the sas Lambeth, N. : 
Sg... see 19 0 0 le We cannot undertake to revarn rejected ‘ ween... Coe. ees So. He tS i 
nary sizes to 24g. ....9010 0.5 — cations; and the Editor cannot orgy el Lewisha ; i 
es drawings be responsible m. 
y sizes, 6 ft, to 8 ft. poof myn wae mancscripts, oF other ame Brockley-rowd ...... We. Bailey ese... 2B O 0 Hat 
CE oa 0 ___olee, unless he has specially asked for thems Limehouse, iB 
am ee. ctderation chee tear ts Gee's nn ae Broad-stroct ........ W. Bosley. -jrescrernev 433 5 0 

Be MB «veee eeeeeeeeeee = wher's pame “4 

at ate ae 6 = > Boeey meine b drawing. Delay and goon 
a we imoonvenience may result from inattention to layand Sussex-road............ w. sreceicorrccceenes 48 @ @ 
ler ft. to 20 g. and Any commission to a contributor to write St. Pi 

at or to execute or lend an article, “ 0 rss ancras, E. 
woe | Lee pckbeawaces 20 207 6 wee subject to the 0 Gaowing tor blication, is given The “Stanley : 

Soft Stee! Sheets, ane feceived, Tey rived tthe article or drawing, men Central ........0. Stevens & Sons.....,...... 47 0 0 14g 
niet MME eae’ ‘6 ae VA. retains ‘. a. a } 

: g.. 1510 0 .. re ° receipt by the author of Fonevan, 0 Lil 
art. Nails, 3 in. to 6 im....... 0°: 110 0 Soeopinnes. type docs net nccomariiy eerie ‘Netler-strect ....... Marchant, Hirst, & Co. 334 0 0 bi 
ions (Under 3 in., usual trade extras. N.B.—Dlustrations of the First Premiated Sratinart, 
art, any important architectural competition Design in Pocock-street ...... H. & EB. Lea vce 306 at 

LEAD, acceyted for publication will always be 0 0 ; 
a liniuubatikea hether they Se Stepney. et 
Sdieed-tn Lente. ttles-street ......... G. Barker co.ccccenue 475 0 0 ae 
ee Enalish, 4 Ib. £ s 4. — sila Walworth. Fy 
ines.sscccssceciss $8 38 8 = TENDERS Westmordaaircad Wi Chap 9 8 id 
ne 6=—s«iéi ee eeeeeee —_— Be pe yg ig pai ip eae AE Rar kf a en Sb f t 
| iia... fatten S100 |. co Communications for insertion under this Woolwich. i}: 
a pre Tes RB should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach Mooufieli ceed . A. Morris Fenn ......... 473 6 0 ii 
© ee tree se enesases 4 s : Fe aiies later T. p.m. On Wepeete. “igor to BOE .. wns 2 Sa ett tie, ee a, oe Hh 
pr gt eRe Arms ru ae paged ane wy lenders unless thenticated “ County. 4} 
‘ Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra. we Fe ACK | XT Gienten Mouse... th Ws Senior 21 0 0 He 
0 amount of the Tender is stated, — > B Tee 
izecebad pri, O12. oe fomeet 1 = To weeny vv Ae bo ethnal Green, S.W. 14 
ee 0 i : eS = a under Ge Saas egtiens Abbey-street (M.D.) 8. Blow, Ltd. ............ “9 19 0 1h 

0 “ ee ae _ * Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. Agve-hane Besi- pee | i . 

ential... cecce- Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 52 0 aoe 
oneuet b 0 1 1 ii , ~.* ° : 

; EES S72 ”- Se se na BLACKBURN.— For erection of superstructure of , Clapham, ee 

ces Se ae = three pablic halls in Northgate, for the Town Council :— Linden Lodge Resi- a 
© Mines ......... * ° he = entero a Blackburn’ ..... £59,978 dential .............. Triggs & Co.......00..... 4 0 0 | 
sens dade toe + es , BRIGHTON .— For erection of infants’ dep rt s . _ Devtford. mt 
Coombe-road School, for the enastion Comeitiene = a ee eh bd my | 
INGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK ee On FARE ion . ee. ota | a 
SIZES.°* BROADSTAIBS.—Erection of Council school, etc B Pulham. | AEE: 
Ft. for Kent Education Committee :— eaufort House ey | 

6 4 ittee : M.D : : 

on 48S 26 oz. fourths .... 33d J.T. May, Broadstairs® ...........-00c0.00-.. £5, ( ) sescvveeeeee G, McArthur &Co. .. 76 0 0 ee 

9 ' 82 oz. thirds ...... d. EAST STOW.—For ie = eer 9 Greenwich. | : ug 
p w, thirds... ad. roiea ot te got diss tend For the erection of cottages, for the Lombard-wall... ... E. Mills jcc. M3 0 0 1H 

8 ot. thirds ...... 434. — ry For Two Pairs of Cottages at Wstherden. Hackney, 8. 1 

P ‘ A. Plummer, Rattlesden* £798 = a one T : i) i 

| scioblendencaiene — : . Ps 

v SLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK For Five Pairs of Cottages at Combs. Stormont House ... Toop & Son om SS | ee 

. ne ba gee H. J. Barbrook, Bury St. Edmund’s* £2,027 10 Haggereten. \# ‘ 

Rolled plate .... 2$d. ‘ For Four Pairs of Cottages at Old Newton. Maidstone-street ... J.C. Mather... 18 | Aine 
Figured Rolled, Ox os -»- 181 0 0 \" 

6 hee yh and Rolled, Oce- H. J. Barbrook® .............+-». ny FS PATO «2000-200 J.C. Mather jie... 174 0 0 ay ie 
6 Bibi tun rousd acd *~ —  Wutled,andRolled HUNGERFORD.- Erection of eight cottages, for ee RSE 

rough cast plate.. $d. Cathedral white sid the Bugad Distsiet Comme — Waterloo-street...... T. Bendon, Ltd. ......... 182. 0 0 Wt ; 

. Ditto,» tinted as b» Stockcross .... cancosenn eueenensseeans £1,310 Kewnington. ih 18 

‘ * Not less than two crates. ini Geney eet tig 8 0 0 a 
s tenders have been accepted by the Education Com- Kensington, N. Ths: 
0 OILS, &c. a4 mittee of the London County Council :— Paroe-road (P.D.).. T. W. Heath & Son...... 2 0 0 y + 

: in pipes per gallon 0 2 g installation of henting apparatus in schools :— Middie-row (J.M.).. Bristow & Eatwell...... 120 0 0 Hh af 

barrels ... 0 023 Bethnal Green, S.W. N 

a BR ” © 3 5 Virginiorent ........ T. 8. Knight & Sons an 0.0 Segentaio-ot et l} 

0 indrums .. a 02 4 Camberwell, N. Soeney treet ' 

barrels ....... rae a 0 2 8  Cork-street .........-.. W. G. Cannon & Sons. ial ....seesseree W- P. Walton 146 ; 

0 ro Pg cc 0 210 ; G. Cannon & Sons, | 4  Woodland-road......_ T. Brown & Son ....... oo . 

wee: mus vneeee 168 0 0 ; 

: cease re The “‘Hither-green” Fetsenh Drsckatt,iA8 Pigusttstreege. 

sews ceveccevees Porton 28 0 0 green” Yetton& Brockett,Ltd. 91 0 0 %' _ 

0 Walter | 5. csxese per cw 09 0 Wendoworth. and P.D.) .........0+ He ghee ya eC. 2 e 
6 CeCe eee eee ee eeee barrel Derinton-road Pi -tne a ee Bros. & . Pancras, 5. ae j! : 

ckstein, Ltd. ......... 935 0 9  Prospect-terrace ... E. Pollard &Co., Ltd. 10318 8 ve 

6 VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. For cleaning Walwort 

and hools alworth, Ak 
Pale Oak Varnish s .¢ gummer recess — SS schools during the wing road Central W. Bailey ................. 10 0 0 i 
0 Copal Oak Renee ee ee eeeeeneees ersea. ° 
ieabEceeNanbkrseret< 010 6 , Wandeworth. 
‘ trfine Pale Elastic SER be 0 13 $ 3 ee an eR £659 0 0 Oak | Lodge Resi- cies 
¢ (veine Hard-Qrvine Ook. ts canis i nal Green, N.E. imecsenececies SUGES i a st 
01 Cranbrook-road ...... Vigor & Co... 50 0 0 Woolwich. 
seccsssnecse 8B 4 H Dulwich. Greening-street -.... J. Scott Fenn ........... 87 16 0 
4 BBe ran hile Biastle Carriage ..... stee* 096 @ Goodrich road ...... Triggs & Co... as 9g eae” 5... 1S 0 0 | 
te Ne MODIS wee ssereessesensese veo 5 | POI poner is 

De ~ ~e Fulham. LOWER HALSTOW.—For drainage 

<BR Pade French OW. 22000020002 918 8  ackmar-road ...... Trigg’ & CO... 8046 0 0 a ———— 
?’ Pale eV eERMM s+ 202 r2rerserrnss 018 0 Hackney, S. T. & A. Brittenden* eesBececocccscesoscoesee eoccegees £338 

0 rt Pale — Core eee es ereseesesese 40 Homerton-row ae Ww Silk & Son a 503 0 (0 
0 re 1 enkeameee saphe sep :'3 : Konsingien, Bi. MANCHESTER. — For erection of a proposed 
0 QPAN........cccccesescceesse 916 0 Wornington-road T. Bendon, Ltd. 668 0 0 tor the Picture ‘ee wr se a 
, ~ zyfeveashabesementeersanee ot We Lewisham othersball. architect and surveyor, 438, Bury New. | 

otting On cadeaeeaenee BE a oz 0 Plassy-road F. W. Loasby oot senseeees 534 0 0 ‘ae & Sons, S. Megarity & Co, .,,€9,247 ; 
oP inet Rab TT, 8188 guenezequaren.. Markham & Markham 52 0.00} Pouioa &'Ga..-. “So | A. Hodkinson... | 
J. H. Co. 9%, & Sons .. 9,160 

ee cette tap tnee 5 elope 

: TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. “road ... Bae OO! 
« Brixton. 

> THE BUI ES Messrs. F. * ; 

2s 0 to rede i a Gantley-streetioe.- Bice& SOW. $700 0 Homer F, Oeepenn, 1al's Gate, Senet, ee - 

, z  Pette ¢ oy Clapham. 7 aoe ra ara by Mr. G. Silvestor, 5 ee. Pil! 

Canada, Tennyson-street .- Triggs & Co. ....000-..00 00 | eee | Ur : P 
yAmerioa, ot Knowles & --veee £5,800 | Kingerlee 
m aay tx eee Dubwich. Penfield & Loxley’. $968 | Gueenatrect, 
Hutchins & Sons ... 5,684 OTE sevsceececsevee SB 19 
Wooldrige&Simpson 5,287 


per annum. 
tes Ry By Re ee 
» « inerineatrene Re male, We, Walton vievnncs, 212 15 0 


is Sate ith Se Eas Snes 





Oth te 





oe se 


“A % em nian iltnattton innctngara. ‘steals. Sime iad titty 1 G2 
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688 THE BUILDER. 


LONDON.—-For renewing the wood paving on existing foundations in ies eats a8 Relay Weed poring oe 
a new foundation then ts one senth Ienanaiees Mr. 4. B. Finch, 8 Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington :—- 





Wood on new foundation. 


Ol Brompton-| Kensington | Cornwall road, from St. Luke’s- 
Falham-road, road, Park-road, road to Ladbroke-grove. 


A 
street to Elgin: |-——————- ree 
ton-gardens, Thurloe-square, crescent, Per sq. yd. on | 3a. on? 





per aq. yd persaq. yd. (9in. of reinf i. 
a. 4 a. 4, « “— s @ 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 9 & 9 6 9 6 4 0 4 4 
Acme Flooring & Paving Co. 

Ltd. 9 3 9 3 9 0 13 10 M4 2 
W. Griffiths & Co., ‘Lea. 92 9 2 92 13 114 | “4 2 
Improved Wood Pavement 

Co, Ltd* . oat 9 0 9 0 8 0 13 7 | 13 9 
G. Wimpey & Co. saccapeientninnsen -- ~ = 14 9 M8 





LEYTON.—For erection of additional office accommodation at Public Health 





Sewage Disposal end Destructor Works. ™. E. H. Essex, Surveyor, Urban District Offices, Leyton :— 
Additional office Mess-room, sewage | Mess-room, de- | Total 
Ms accoummodation. disposal works. structor works. 

ay! ena ead 2s. 4. £aa 
F. J. Coxhead ....... ins 8b 0 152 15 0 M4215 0 449 5 (0 
H. ©. Horswill, Forest Gate . Seen Me 0 Uo 1» 0 0 18 08 Oo m6 0 «U0 
Humphreys, Lid., Sage 4 8 0 11l9 0 OF 1220 «© 0 93 6 «0 
= A. Russell — _ 13/ 0 6 1X7 0 8 
» WRERIB ices ecccesccccctssvesessecesesets 1M 16 0 1m 0 4 135 5 (1 433 15 





NEWTONGRANGE—For Newtongrange Picture 
Palace, for the Dean Tavern Committee, Newton- 
vranwe, Midlothian. Mr. A. Murray Hardie, 
Licentiate R.I.BA., 2, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Quantities by Mr. G. Morham, F.F.S., 29, Hanover- 


SOUTHALL (Middlesex).— For the erection of a 
new Council schorl in Beaconstield-road, Southal!, for 
the County Council of Middlesex. Mr. H. G. Crothall, 
P.R.L.B.A., Architect to the Education Committee : — 


, Fassnidge & Son £12,654 0} A.Fairhead&Son £11,043 0 

street, Edinburgh :— E. Plaistowe .... 12.232 12| W. J. Dickens... 10,989 0 

Mason: 8. Hair, Dalkeith® ....... vee. 2,239 Mattock Bros... 11,856 0/|G. Neal ........ 108 0 

Joiners : Steven & Stoddart, Bonnyrigy’.. 1,575 w. |. Lawrence & | A. Monk 3 10,787 0 
Plasterer: W. Robertson, Edinturgh* .. 760 SOM eeeeee IL78L O H. Kuight & 
Plumbers: Blake & Co., Edinburgh erie 7 W. Lacey ........ 11367 0! Bon, Totten- 

Slater: J. Steven, Bonnyrigi™ .......+0++... 379 A. & B. Hanson 11.165 6} ham: . ses... 10,621 0 


Steel: R. Brown, Edinburgh* .... 269 
Glasiers ; Dickson & Walker, Edinburgh* i] 


TYNEMOU TH,—Restoration of seabanks, ete., on 
Hennebique ferro-concrete system, for the Cor- 


{} Recommended for acceptance. } 
ONGAR.—E postion of school, for the Essex Education 
Committee :— 


F, M. Noble, Ongar’ -- £5,011 16 3 poration : - 
PONTYPRIDD —For additions, painting, etc., to the W. T. Welt thection ! 2°. SR GRY i 


Tylors Hotel, Tylorstown, for Mr. J. Griffith "Jones. 
Quantities by Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams, & Evans, 
architects, Pontypridd :— 

W. D. Humphreys, Tylorstown’............... £79 








REIGATE.—Making up Oakdeue-road, Brockham, 
for the Reigate Rural District Council :— 
W, Whitmore® ........... ~soreeenacemsecnens, ETS 


JJ. ETRIDGE, i 


SLATE MERCHANTS. ace. 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Tetephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


SHOEBURYNESS.—For office accommodation at 
Richmond-avenue School, for the Essex Education 
Committee :— 

B. Vartete? ssicierisscsintccapuinainceiiebiteailinndiain Ge 

















Austrian 


DRY, FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED 


wainscot Oak 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
Depot : Walascet Sheds, Millwall, E. 7T.N.: Avenue 667. 

















ee RESTON ~ For the éonsimn 
Sr Go Ralond ia: for the v ~~ 


Haye, Sr 


thon of a hound, 
0 Dintrie ot ( ote 


yor, own Hall, 
""Bariacn & Jobnson seeeee £554 1s 
i. Biveh, hai ins in ; ° 
WE Por tre 
Hoh 3 HAM.—) For street works, for the West Ha, 
G. J. eo é £2,505 5 ; 


WESTWELL.—Altornt: ye 
the Kent Educational Committe, Ouneil schools, fop 


B. J. Bowles, Ashford* ..... oveveces BERR 4 








“er 


= 
Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 


Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. 
16, Craven-street, Strand. i Wan, 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay, 
As te Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 1.N. 2644Centrl 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd. 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
69 and 70, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, W. 





"naga DALSTON 1m, 


Fy aye 
bb | ¥. vi “Tascam & Oo, 
Bunhill Row. 


Mildmay Works, Mildmay sea Islington, 1. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS.“:.:::" 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Fiat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors. 








The best materials and workmanship are sepplied by 


French Aspat 


Whose name and address should be inserted in +!) 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and al! informatics 
Apply st the Offices of the Company. 


6, LAURENCE POUNTHEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





NIGHT 


EWART’S 











Telephone: Museum 2570 (4 lines), 





HOT WATER INSTANTLY 


OR DAY 
GEYSERS 


Automatic Hot-Water Service. 

“ LIGHTNING " GEYSER.—Hot Bath in Five Minutes. 

“ VICTOR” GEYSER.- Cheapest Reliable Geyser Made. 
Ewart’s Geysers reduce Gas Bills and Give Comfort. 
Ilfustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


EWART & SON LTD 346-350 Euston Rd., London, N.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 


Telegrams: “ GursEx, Lowpox.” 
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